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so before the proposed Stock Exchange regula- 
tion is completed. 


CWA 


M”* 1 is the most important date facing 
the American people at present, for on 
that day we shall either be assured that our cur- 
rency is to be held within bounds, or else realize 
that unbridled inflation is shortly to become a 
fact. The problem of terminating the CWA is 
as yet unsolved. Letters and telegrams are pour- 
ing into Washington begging the President and 
many Congressmen to continue the CWA in- 
definitely, but as yet the funds have not been 
provided to carry it beyond the first of May. 
About the only thing that can be said in favor 


of the CWA is that the alternative might have — 


been inability to raise the necessary funds to take 
care of the unemployed this winter, and it is 
horrible to think of what might have become of 
these people and to what lengths they might 
have been driven. The principal trouble with 
the CWA is that it paid too high wages and, as 
a consequence, was an unfair burden on the rest 
of the people, aside from interfering with the 


normal functioning of business. The difficulty 
now is that some four million people have be- 
come accustomed to working for Uncle Sam at 
high wages, and approximately a quarter of the 
population is looking to him for its bread, not 
to mention cookies. 


Bond Market 


HE most encouraging development of 
ye 934 is the extraordinary strength of the 
bond market. High grade bonds have, in many 
cases, reached their 1931 levels, and many low 
grade bonds have literally multiplied in market 
value. While there are bound to be reactions 
from time to time, it is quite probable that sound 
long-term, non-callable bonds will sooner or 
later sell on a very low yield basis. 


Convertibles 


HE market for new securities, like all mar- 

kets, is subject to the dictates of fashion. 
Astute producers of every kind always keep one 
eye on the public’s fancy, knowing that it is ex- 
tremely fickle. At the present moment the appe- 
tite of the bond market demands convertibles. 
Financing, which would probably be impos- 
sible on any other basis, is being accomplished 
through the trick of convertibility. The Ameri- 
can Water Works Company and the New York 
Central Railroad were able to meet important 
maturities by issuing convertible bonds. Lesser 
lights will undoubtedly follow in the same 
course. 


Conclusion 


HE financial outlook of the world can not 

be called bright. War clouds are gathering 
in both the East and the West. France, which, 
since the War, has been the mainstay of Eu- 
rope, is suffering from depression and political 
upheavals. 

In this country, however, there are unmis- 
takable signs of gradual improvement. The 
bond market has recovered in an astonishing 
fashion. Commodities are slowly rising; busi- 
ness activity, as shown by such indexes as car- 
loadings and electric power production, is 
maintaining its gains. 

Among the probable developments of the 
near future are the passage of legislation regu- 
lating stock exchanges, the adoption of the 
thirty-six hour week in almost all lines and the 
inclusion of silver in the currency. 
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Strikes 
ARCH was beclouded by strikes, and 
the threat of strikes. The issue was 
not really one of wages and hours, 
but a battle between the American Federation 
of Labor and the institution known as company 
unions. This battle was instigated neither by 
capital nor by labor, but by the Government 
through the NRA, which contains the follow- 
ing provisions: 

“Every code of fair competition, agreement, 
and license approved, prescribed or issued under 
this title shall contain the following conditions: 

“(1) That employes shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing, and shall be 
free from the interference, restraint, or coer- 
cion of employers of labor, or their agents, in 
the designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 

(2) That no employe and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a condition of 
employment to join any company union or to 
refrain from joining, organizing or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing.” 

These provisions immediately became the 
cause of an acute controversy. The Federation 
of Labor saw in them the chance of a lifetime 
to annihilate the company union and consolidate 
its position. Big corporate employers, such as 
the motor and oil companies, realized, on the 
other hand, that profits would be seriously 
threatened if their company unions were to be 


abolished and replaced by the Federation of - 


Labor. The example of the railroads lay glar- 
ingly before them. 

As this is written, the final outcome is not 
yet in sight, but sympathy is beginning to veer 
from the American Federation of Labor to the 


- poor harassed employer. 


A survey of past depressions discloses that 
one of the first symptoms of recovery is always 
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an outcropping of strikes. As a result of the 
years of depression there are always maladjust- 
ments, but union leaders never stir up trouble 
until they believe that recovery is under way— 
and that therefore their bluff will not be called. 
I believe that the result of the current out- 
cropping will be a temporary slowing down of 
the pace of industrial activity, the eclipse of the 
NRA, and a compromise which will save the 
face of the A. F. of L. and save the profits of 
the motor companies. It should be kept in mind 
that if labor leaders ever really attained their 
objectives, they would no longer be needed. 


Stock Exchange Regulation 


At this writing the move to curb speculation 
in stocks by bringing the stock exchanges under 
the regulation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and by requiring minimum margin re- 
quirements which would, in effect, eliminate 
the “shoe string”’ trader, seems to be gathering 
momentum. The President, whose prestige, if 
slightly tarnished by the air mail incident, is 
still very great, has given the move his official 
sanction. Congressmen realize that there is 
political capital”to be made from attacking 
“Wall Street.” Richard Whitney, the able 
president of the New York Stock Exchange, has 
not helped matters by standing on his dignity. 
It would have been better to admit from the 
start that the Stock Exchange could, conceiv- 
ably, be improved. 

It is not yet at all clear what the final result 
of the cataclysm through which we have passed 
will be, but some of the changes are already 
apparent. Outstanding among these is, perhaps, 
the fact that Wall Street has been replaced by 
Washington as the financial centre of the coun- 
try. The cause of this shift is not the dreams of 
any “braintrusters” singly or otherwise, but the 
failure of the bankers of Wall Street to appraise 
correctly the opportunity which fate handed 
them, during the dizzy ”T'wenties. They could 
have become the bankers of the world, by doing 
literally nothing, but today they are not even 
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the bankers of their own country. The laws of 
banking are as old as the hills; they can be 
understood by any child, for they consist of 
nothing but common sense in its simplest form, 
but they were forgotten or abused by the boy 
bankers of the glorious boom. It is they who 
are responsible for the Securities Bill and the 
proposed stock exchange regulations. 

Washington will not remain the financial 
capital, for the braintrusters are no better 
equipped for the job than were the boy bankers. 
In the course of time the Babbitts, the business 
men of the great Middle West, Southwest, and 
the rest of the country, the creators of our na- 
tional wealth, will become their own bankers. 
The first great move in this direction was 
caused by the prohibition of interest on demand 
deposits. As a result of this, provincial bankers 
are beginning to keep their balances at home. 
As a result of the Securities Act, the smaller 
concern which wishes to raise capital must do 
so through local channels, and, as a result, huge 
deposits are not being created in New York. 
Finally, if the Fletcher Bill is passed in anything 
like its present form, small stock exchanges will 
probably spring up in all of the medium-sized 
cities, and people will be able to satisfy their 
desire to gamble at home. 


Gold 

The daily papers contain such a kaleidoscope 
of financial changes and minor fluctuations of 
this and that index number that one is apt to 
forget the really important underlying forces. 
None at the present time compares with that of 
the revaluation of the American dollar in terms 
of gold. This overshadowing economic fact is 
working on the world price level and will not 
cease to do so until it has run its full course— 
until, that is, domestic prices on the average are 
at least seventy per cent higher than they were 
when the revaluation took place. The only real 
question is whether they will stop at this level 
or will mount in a wild and uncontrolled in- 
flation. There are many reasons for believing 
that the latter may be the case. The production 
of gold is at the highest level of many years, and 
is increasing rapidly at the present time. The 
free reserves of the banks are at unprecedented 
_ levels and could form the basis for an enormous 
expansion of credit. We have experienced four 
years of liquidation and as a result, except in the 
case of real estate, there is very little liquidation 
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overhanging our markets. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has already passed a new veterans’ 
“hand-out” over the President’s veto. 


Car Loadings 

One of the really remarkable statistical per- 
formances of the early spring has been the pro- 
gressive improvement in railroad freight car 
loadings. It is not generally realized that they 
have been for some months maintaining levels 
well ahead of both last year and the year before. 
Improvement has been particularly marked in 
“ess than carload lots,” indicating the move- 
ment of a considerable volume of finished 
manufactured goods, which is just one of many 
indications of excellent retail trade. The statis- 
tics of chain store sales tell the same story, and 
confirm the theory that the gloomiest spot in 
the country is Wall Street. 


Construction 
The F. W. Dodge reports on construction 
contracts do not as yet indicate any boom in 
residential construction, although there is, of 
(Continued on page XI) 
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FICTION 
Bloody Mary’s. By Geoffrey Dennis. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. $2.50. . 
The author vividly recreates his days as a Yorkshire 
schoolboy thirty years ago, and adds an adult evaluation 
to his youthful reactions. 


Family Affair. By Nelia Gardner White. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.00. 
A story of present-day American family life, in which 
the problems and happenings are depicted with deep 
understanding. 
BIOGRAPHY 
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Dr. Grenfell writes in an appealing style of the parade 

of history in Labrador: the arrivals of the Indians, the 

Eskimos and the Vikings, and the conflict for domina- 

tion between the French and the English. 


My Russian Neighbors. By Alexander Wicksteed. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $1.75. 

The character and customs of the Russian man-in-the- 

street at work and at play-are described by one who has 

actually lived and worked in the U. S. S. R. for the past 

ten years. 


Our Libraries. By R. L. Duffus. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

A study of conditions in ten big-city libraries, showing 

a falling off in purchasing of books. 

International Book of Names. By C. 0. Sylvester Maw- 
son. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 
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New Job for New Dealers 


N ENTERPRISING publisher has an- 
A nounced the appearance soon of a 
novel which will attempt not only to 
entertain readers but also to instruct 
them in the intricacies of golf. Just 
how successful the effort will be no 
one but the publisher’s readers can so 
far but it does open up a new 
field of writing, and for that the Un- 
employed Writers Association will 
surely give thanks. 

amin along this line have al- 
one. The detective story 
in the art of skilful murder. Perhaps 
devotees of baseball have learned some- 
thing out of Ring Lardner’s sports 
stories to make their appreciation of the 
game more intelligent than the umpire- 
baiting would indicate. E. a 
Oppenheim has taught us to be properly 
apprehensive of international intrigue 
and a vast host of success stories have 
instructed us in the mythology of busi- 
ness. Still this scheme has a more direct 
utility; there is no shilly- 
about and this 
makes it diferent. 
How else could the idea be em- 
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ployed? Well, it naturally occurs first 
to a feeble intelligence that Mr. Roose- 
velt might turn his literary advisers to 
wo on interpretive novels of the 
New Deal. It has been that 
one of the reasons why authors of late 
have been successful with historical 
novels is that the present is so inex- 
plicable. The reasoning of that sugges- 
tion is not exactly crystal-clear, but it 
does seem to be true that writers are 
having a devil of a time interpreting 
current life and humanly 
the past to avoid the yee 
Anthony Adverse to the contrary not- 
withstanding, at this typewriting there 
ought to be an enormous market for 
some such title as Innocents at Home, 
by Rexford Guy Tugwell—dedicated, 
no doubt, to Dr. William A. Wirt. 
Mark Sullivan is doing his best to 
make things look silly, but after all the 
medium of a daily ne column 
is not completely effective. What is 
needed is a new Lewis Carroll to see 
Alice Through the Johnson Codes. 
Wallace would not do badly 
to write another Boat of Longing. If no 
one in the Administration could be 
found to do the job, doubtless Professor 
Kemmerer would be willing to try a 
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new Horatio Alger, Jr., series on how 
to rise from a bootblack to a corpora- 
tion president by devaluing the hero’s 
tips. 

Of course the hardest thing about 
these novels would be their plots. 
There are so many things that Ameri- 
cans need instruction in that that part 
would be no problem for a long time. 
But the reader must be entertained, and 
while the actions of some of our leading 
statesmen may furnish amusement, 
their writing is often a different matter. 
Obviously, the endings must be happy; 
that is a time-tested rule for popular 
fiction. But the New Deal rules for 
happiness seem to be different from 
those accepted in the past by mass- 
circulation magazines and publishers of 
large-sales books. Johnny used to wade 
through a lot of difficulties, seeking 
money to marry the Girl, and in the end 
inherit a million, win it in the stock 
market or get the prospect of it in the 
form of a fifty-thousand-a-year job. The 
Girl was usually surrounded by some 
other obstacles besides Johnny’s com- 
parative poverty, but these mostly 
proved very feeble indeed when his 
money appeared. 

Well, there is still a diminishing 
chance that some one might die leaving 
Johnny a million dollars, but the in- 
heritance tax would cut into it viciously. 
As for the stock market, the Adminis- 
tration has propounded the odd theory 
that people ought not to gamble in that 
way—particularly if they are poor and 
too young really to know the ins and 
outs of it. Moreover, the Administra- 
tion has set Co to fabricating leg- 
islation intended to keep people from 
gambling on the stock market. In the 
third place, although the Administra- 
tion may not have said it in so many 
words, except in the case of such indus- 
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tries as are governmentally subsidized, 
the general feeling is that only a very 
few people, if any, deserve salaries of 
fifty thousand a year. Movie 

under the benign spell of General 
Johnson, have done something about 
cutting down the pay of their star 
actors and actresses even, which gives 
you an idea of how far this sort of thing 
may go. More than likely, under the 
new dispensation, Johnny in his late 
twenties will not have any reasonable 
expectation of making more than three 
or four thousand a year, and it has al- 
ways been assumed by mass-circulation 
magazines that five thousand a year is 
hardly better than an insult to offer the 
Girl of your Dreams. 

This és a problem. Are we to change 
the whole psychology of romance 
simply because J. P. Morgan once made 
a great deal of money and saw no reason 
to pay income taxes during the depres- 
sion? Must all the Girls of our Dreams 
give up their traditional test of mascu- 
linity simply because Samuel Insull 
manufactured too many tiresome old 
holding companies? It may be so, but 
what is the alternative? We could try to 
work out a New Deal plot, just to see. 

This is the year 1936, and the na- 
tional budget is balanced. Johnny 
graduated with all honors from Colum- 
bia University in 1933 and now, in the 
sentimental month of June, has at last 
succeeded in making an appointment 
with the Postmaster General concern- 
ing a job. His heart is thrumming along 
elatedly over the prospect as he steps 
aboard the plane for Washington. He 
knows that there is no danger in the 
flight because the national Government 
has long since purged this and other 
airlines of fraud, collusion and holding 
companies. In the seat across the aisle 


from him is a young lady of prepossess- 
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ing mien, with sparkling black eyes and 
a piquant nose. Piquant noses would 
still be de rigueur, we hope. 

The plane floats gently southward. 
As Johnny’s interest in the piquant nose 
across the way is kindled, he wishes 
unpatriotically that the ship would tilt 
a little or something so that the yo 
lady might drop her book and he oan 
retrieve it. But the Government has 
done too good a job; the plane refuses 
to tilt, even a little bit. At length he is 
driven to the time-honored fabrication 
of suggesting that they once met some- 
where, was it in Tuscaloosa? It wasn’t, 
but the pretext serves and Johnny im- 
proves his opportunity to the best ad- 
vantage. By the time they reach Wash- 
ington he is ready to taxi her to her 
destination, and the acquaintance ripens 
to something akin to adulation—on 
Johnny’s part at least. 

Now the obstacles. Clarissa is a mod- 
ern girl, of course, and believes that 
women should be economically inde- 
pendent, or ought to work anyhow. Her 


husband must work, too, naturally, 
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though, as a believer in the New Deal, 
she does not insist on more than a very 
modest salary. Coincidence enters. 
Clarissa also has an appointment with 
Mr. Farley and also hopes that a job 
will eventuate from it. Not to make the 
reader jumpy with suspense, it turns 
out that both Clarissa and Johnny are 
after the same job. What to do, what 
to do! 

Well, they both go through a great 
deal of waiting in anterooms, a great 
deal of anxious arguing over the moral 
principles involved and not a little pri- 
vate conferring with their Representa- 
tives in Co There is a final 
breath-taking scene in the Postmaster 
General’s office where the dénouement 
takes place. Just as everything seems 
most hopeless, a page rushes in and 
announces that Congress has saved the 
day for love, by passing a bill making 
two jobs where only one job grew be- 
fore. They live happily ever after. 

Still, it may work out with the golf 
novel. 


W. A. D. 


The New Deal Breeds a New 


Sectionalism 
By Oriver McKezg, Jr. 


A redistribution of wealth may be necessary for the national 
welfare, but the process is going to cause bitter animosity 
between various parts of the country 


EN billions of dollars! For the 

fiscal year ending June 30, Fed- 

eral expenditures for recovery 
and the normal operations of govern- 
ment will reach, if not exceed, this 
total—the largest peacetim e disburse- 
United States. To prime the pump of 
industry and boost national purchasing 
power, cut in half since the bonanza 
days of 1929, President Roosevelt 
has opened wide the Treasury doors, 
permitting the expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds on a scale unprecedentedly 
vast. All roads lead to the Treasury 
vaults in Washington, and cash and 
cheques, drafts on the nation’s future 
earning power, move forward in im- 
pressive volume for distribution in all 
parts of the country. As Congress talks 
in billions, the forty-eight States, bene- 
ficiaries of Uncle Sam’s cheer 
the New Deal to the echo, for it has 
spoken to them in the one universal 


oney. 

Equal under the Constitution and in 
the law as co-members of the Union, 
the forty-eight States are equal neither 


in population, per capita and 
income, wealth, nor the habits of thrift 
and self-reliance. Economic clashes be- 
tween sections have provided the moti- 
vation for most political battles of the 
past. So today, as the Roosevelt Revolu- 
tion writes the charter of the new social 
order, a isparity reveals itself 
between the benefits which the several 
States receive from the direct grants of 
Federal cash, and their respective con- 
tributions to the common . In the 
disparity in benefits and the dispropor- 
tionate costs im on certain 
if we read history aright, will be found 
the basis for the political realignments 
and the sectional clashes of tomorrow. 
To give willingly more than it receives 
is no easier for a State or section than it 
is for an individual, and human nature 
being what it is, beneficiaries through 
their agents in Co will seek a con- 
tinuation of the favors, and the contrib- 
uting sections, by the same token, will 
demand a reduction, if not the elimina- 
tion, of these “alien” subsidies. The in- 
dustrial East, with a few allies beyond 
the Alleghenies, will be pitted against 
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the West and the South in the sectional 
battles that appear inevitable under the 
New Deal. The defeat of the St. Law- 
rence Treaty in the Senate—in which 
the East saw a huge future gain to the 
wheat belt, and a corresponding loss to 
the Atlantic seaboard—was a prelimi- 
nary skirmish in the greater contests of 
strength between sections that lie ahead, 
contests in which the lines of division 
will be sectional, rather than those of 


party. 

Disparity between the States, in con- 
tributions to the national Treasury and 
the benefits received therefrom, ante- 
dates the New Deal by many years. The 
income tax amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, ratified in 1913, opened the eyes 
of the politicians representing the 
“poorer” sections to the capital wealth 
of such States as New York, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and Illinois. Since 
1913 the system of cash ts to the 
States, the Federal fifty-fifty subsidies 
for roads, maternity aid, etc., have 
grown mightily in favor and 
tude. To match the Federal dollar, the 
States have been to extrava- 
gance,and the reckless piling up of debts. 
In July, 1932, Representative Robert 
L. Bacon of New York pointed out that 
two-thirds of the States, with forty per 
cent of the population, paid slightly less 
than seven per cent of the total net tax 
payments into the Treasury; whereas 
the other third of the States, represent- 
ing sixty per cent of the population, paid 
more than ninety-three per cent of the 
total tax bill of the Federal Govern- 
ment. One Southern State, Bacon re- 
vealed, paid in gross Federal taxes but 
thirty-seven cents for every Federal 
subsidy dollar received; and two States, 
one in the Northwest and one in the 
Southwest, contributed but fifteen cents 


for every Treasury dollar. By contrast, 


one New England State—a section that 
has pretty consistently resisted Federal 
subsidies—paid $22.08 for every dollar 
it received for Federal aid projects. 

By 1931, Federal subsidies to the 
States totaled $219,000,000. In retro- 
spect, this seems like small for 
the Roosevelt Administration is distrib- 
uting billions to the States. Through 
the PWA, the CWA, the Federal 
Relief Administration, the AAA and 
benefits in many other channels, the 
Treasury has become the nation’s pay- 
master. The Federal subsidy picture of 
1934 is drawn to a far larger scale than 
that of 1931—its essential features 
nevertheless are substantially the same. 
Contributing States are milked to pay 
the expenses of the non-contribu 
ones and the benefits of the New 
disclose a sharply defined sectional pat- 
tern. National income has precipitately 
declined, the ranks of the multimillion- 
aires have been decimated, and the 
“new poor” are a mighty army, yet five 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, II- 
linois, California and Virginia, pay close 
to half of the total taxes collected by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


To come down to cases. Home of 
Vice-President Garner and Wright Pat- 
man, leader of the tin cup bonus bri- 
gade, famous for its fighters and its 
heroes of border romance, Texas has 

reason to rejoice over the New 
Deal. The tural Adjustment 
Act, the Brain Trust’s solution for the 
perennial farm problem, imposes proc- 
essing taxes which in the long run will 
jack up living costs for workers in in- 
dustrial and urban areas, and gives a 


with Uncle Sam 


of cultivation and Willing 
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$194,311,200 paid in rental and benefit 
payments up to February 1, Texas re- 
ceived more than $46,000,000—and the 
AAA programme is just beginning to 
hit its stride. On the basis of figures for 
about two-thirds of the original $3,300,- 
000,000 PWA appropriation, Texas 
had received $75,000,000 in PWA al- 
lotments, with more around the corner. 
Through January 27, CWA allotments 
for Texas totaled $19,458,000, and 
through January 31, relief allotments 
amounted to $13,049,874—making re- 
ceipts from these items alone more 
than $153,000,000, and this does not 
include “normal” Federal subsidies. 
For the calendar year 1933, Texas paid 
into the Federal Treasury, in internal 
revenue collections from all sources, 
$48,524,797. For every dollar contrib- 
uted in direct taxes, the State received 
more than three dollars from the na- 
tional Government. 

If Texas has done well by the New 
Deal, she has plenty of company. The 
following table gives in round figures 
the amounts paid other States, under 
AAA, PWA, CWA and Federal Emer- 
gency Relief, and also their respective 
contributions in taxes in 1933: 

Amounts Received Taxes Paid 

. $48,608,000 $37,422,917 
44,053,000 14,679,569 
47:793,000 2,161,770 
37,838,000 1,552,672 
40,837,000 6,870,918 
55:557;000 15,700,635 
58,864,000 13,477,601 
31,836,000 8,732,467 

38,522,000 6,148,244 

An even greater disparity is that of 
Arizona, which contributed in internal 
revenue taxes in 1933, $1,078,183, and 
which has been allocated over $40,- 
000,000 in public works, with grants 
close to $5,000,000 for CWA and FER 
—a ratio of better than forty to one, be- 
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tween receipts to and contributions 
from the national T; 

Turning for a moment to the other 
side of the picture, the contributing 
side, here is a table of eight States at 
the head of the list of Federal taxpayers 
in 1933. Relief payments were made 
under PWA, CWA and Federal Emer- 
gency Relief. 

Amounts Received Taxes Paid 
New York . $320,672,000 $473,708,076 
Pennsylvania 149,604,000 154,167,708 
Illinois .... 120,859,000 136,978,594 
California.. 147,486,000 126,380,332 
Virginia... 92,742,000 111,937,834 
139,048,000 98,185,511 
102,244,000 89,177,441 
Massachusetts 86,807,000 71,177,872 


The AAA benefits for acreage reduc- 
tion brought to Illinois a million and a 
half, and Ohio $1,400,000, but the 
other States on the list received less than 
a million dollars. Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, received but $92,377, though 
the Bay State contributed in processing 
taxes about $14,000,000. Public works 
money, thanks to the political foresight 
of Mr. Ickes and his lieutenants, has 
been allocated through the country on 
a fairly even basis, geographically. But 
this is borrowed money, paid for by the 
public debt, soon to reach $32,000,000,- 
ooo, and the service charges on this 
debt, a billion dollars a year or more, 
will fall heavily on the small group of 
industrial States that now provide, in 
internal revenue collections, so large a 
part of the Federal revenues. This 
group will not only in the long run foot 
their own PWA< bills, but their taxes 
will largely finance PWA expenditures 
in other States. 

The sectional differential discloses it- 
self in sharper outline if we take the 
official figures prepared by Harry Hop- 
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kins to show the relative contributions 
of the Federal Government to local re- 
lief. Allotments, under the law, are 
based both on populations and on need. 
For the first eleven months of 1933, the 
following States looked to the Federal 
Government for ninety per cent or more 
of their relief funds. 


The general percentage average of 
the Federal contribution for the coun- 
try asa whole was 61.5. At the other end 
of the scale, we note Maine, where the 
Federal relief percentage was but 14.9; 
Connecticut 10.5; Massachusetts 18.9; 
Vermont 18.6; Wyoming 10.4; New 
Jersey 23.1; New York 43.6; and Penn- 
sylvania 55.9. These figures speak elo- 
quently of the magnitude of the relief 
problem, and the social disintegration 
that brought the country to the brink 
of the abyss last year. They remind us 
no less pointedly of the fact that 
“rugged individualism” still persists in 
some parts of the country, and that 
there are still some States that are able 
and willing to carry the bulk of their 
local relief burdens. 

A national emergency transcends 
State lines, and the strong obviously 
must help the weak. Precedents have 
been established, however, which prom- 
ise future storms aplenty. As the armies 
of the New Deal have been fighting the 


depression, a fundamental change has 


taken place in the functions of the Fed- 
eral Government, a change nowhere 
reflected more strikingly than on Capi- 
tol Hill, where the main job of Con- 
gress is no longer the making of laws, 
but the spending of money. There is 
room for an honest difference of opin- 
ion as to the wisdom and necessity of 
the huge sums voted by Congress dur- 


ing the past year. There can be little 


uestion as to the long range 
pe of the assumption by the Federal 
Government of its new réle as distribu- 
tor of cash. Weakened in pre-depression 
days by Federal subsidies growing 
larger year by year, the barriers be- 
tween the States and the national Treas- 
ury have now broken down completely. 
The CWA placed 4,000,000 Americans 
on the Federal payroll this winter, and 
the substitute, which goes into effect this 
spring, will still maintain at public ex- 
pense a large army. The PWA, due to 
spend at least five billions within two 
years, invites every city and municipal- 
ity to come and gets its share. The AAA 

programme will bring increasing sums 
to the farmers of certain States. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps, supported 
at Federal expense and paid better 
money than regular soldiers, may be- 
come a permanent organization, and 
an indefinite charge on the Treasury. 
Through these and other channels, Fed- 
eral money directly into the 
pocket books of millions of individual 
citizens. Two years ago, a Southern 
Senator, with prophetic vision, issued a 
warning on the floor of the Senate as he 
discussed Federal subsidies: 

“The sad part of the story is that the 
States have consented to their own 
ravishment. They have, in large meas- 
ure, surrendered their sovereignty in 
consideration of gold appropriated out 
of the Federal Treasury, and in their 


Florida .............929 

Kentucky ..........- 
Mississippi ..........99.0 
New Mexico .........92.6 | 
South Carolina .......99.7 
Tennemee 
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eagerness to obtain it they have in- 
creased taxes and debts until they are 
deluged with evils which they at one 
time thought were blessings. They have 
tasted the fleshpots of the nation’s capi- 
tal; and year after year they return, and 
like Oliver Twist, they hold out their 
porridge bowls and ask for more.” 
The pork barrel for decades ac- 
counted for a good share of the tax- 
payers’ money, and determined its 
distribution. But pork barrel technique 
seldom dealt with individuals en masse 
as its beneficiaries. Whether in a tariff 
bill, or a river and harbor bill, contain- 
ing several hundred items distributed 
geographically, the pork barrel made 
an indirect, not a direct, bid for votes. 
Distribution by Congress of cash to mil- 
lions of individual beneficiaries is a far 
more ous thing, potentially, than 
the old pork barrel system, and the op- 
portunities for debauching the electo- 
rate are much greater. Congress will 
inevitably look upon these armies sub- 
sidized by the Government as voters 
who must be pleased. Only one member 
in the House voted against the addi- 
tional $950,000,000 relief appropria- 
tion requested by the President early 
this year, a bill which carried cash for 
every district. In the light of this vote, 
measures in the future are not 
likely to encounter much resistance in 


Congress. 

The cash appeal of the pork barrel, 
1934 super model, has revealed itself in 
the fullest force up to date in the ava- 
lanche of votes in the House for the 
Patman bonus bill, calling for the dis- 
tribution of $2,400,000,000 to War 
veterans to pay off an obligation not 
due until 1945. Proponents of the bill 
inserted in the Congressional Record 
a table showing the exact amounts 
which each State and county will re- 
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ceive from full payment of the adjusted 
service certificates. Its Representative in 
Congress for the third Congressional 
district of Wisconsin, Gardner R. With- 
row, for example, gleefully told his 
constituents that bonus cash would 
come into his district in the following 
amounts: Crawford County $299,373; 
Grant County $686,286; Iowa County 
$357,495; Juneau $307,989; La Crosse 
$971,477; La Fayette $332,698; Mon- 
roe $512,703; Richland $348,326; 
Sauk $571,415; and Vernon, $509,100. 
Only a bare hundred House members 
refused to join in the scramble to board 
the bonus band wagon; to the great ma- 
jority, cash for the district was the main 
thing, far more important than the na- 
tional credit or the hazards of more in- 
flation. Like a hard-working business 
man, wooed to a shady deal by visions 
of a new dress for the wife and a trip 
to the seashore for the kiddies, the aver 
age Congressman today is ready to ac- 
uiesce in a bonus or other bill for 
ibuting Federal cash to his constit- 
uents, if not to welcome it as a far 
more effective builder of political fences 
than the old-fashioned pork barrel. 
Since the demobilization of our War- 
time armies, we have become tolerably 
familiar with the technique of the “vet- 
erans’ racket.” Soldier politicians for a 
decade and a half have held before the 
American veterans of the World War 
bright promises of Federal benefits— 
bonus, pensions, free hospitalization or 
what not. The soldier politicians have 
paid little enough attention to the 
needs of the men really disabled by 
their War service; the interests of these 
have been largely subordinated to the 
superior vote-getting possibilities of the 
mass of able-bodied veterans and their 
families. Here on a large scale, the ele- 
ment of direct Federal benefits has 


| 
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entered the equation, and politicians 
without number, local and national, 
have made a bid for the so-called sol- 
diers’ vote with the help of taxpayers’ 


money. 
Now Federal largess has reached 
out to a far wider field, and millions of 
civilians have been placed on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, or, as in the PWA, 
are maintained by Treasury appropria- 
tions under the recovery programme. 
As our experience with the veterans of 
past wars shows, once the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertakes to support any 
class of its citizens, the political 
pressure both for a continuation and 
enlargement of the favors grows apace. 
Through the direct primary and mass 
pressure on the individual Congress- 
man, organized minorities have on 
many occasions demonstrated their ef- 
fectiveness as Treasury raiders. Strikes 
of CWA workers for higher pay are 
significant straws in the wind. Can we 
too easily assume that Co will not 
yield to a demand, politically expressed, 
to keep on the payroll at least a part of 
the millions placed thereon? Can we as- 
sume that Co under pressure of 
the folks back home, will readily vote to 
put an end to the current expenditures 
for direct relief and support—expendi- 
tures that this year exceed the 
income of the Government by about 
$7,000,000,000 and which carry a 
stream of Treasury money into every 
district? 


Iv 

Nor is this all. Leveling of the bar- 
riers between Washington and the 
States and cities has wrought a profound 
change in the psychology of local gov- 
ernments. Bankrupt cities look to the 
Federal Government for help, even de- 
mand it as a right. Federal loans have 


been requested for a vast variety of 
projects. Detroit, for example, asked for 
$87,000,000 for a subway without any 
cost to itself, but Administrator Ickes 
turned the request down. Other cities 
have been more successful. Requiring 
as they so often do the help of State 
and local politicians in their campaigns 
for reélection, Senators and Represent- 
atives fly in the face of the red light 
when they refuse to codperate in local 
requests for Federal cash. The demand 
of individuals for Federal money is not 
the only threat that faces the Treasury, 
watch-dog of the public credit. The pres- 
sure of local governments presents a 
threat quite as ominous. “On to Wash- 
ington” is the cry of the hour, as local 
politicians, harassed under mountains 
of debt, look to the national Treasury 
for relief, both easy and painless. 

A redistribution of national wealth, 
its exponents tell us, is one of the objec- 
tives of the New Deal. If the policy of 
direct Federal disbursements continues 
for a few more years on anything like 
its present scale, this redistribution will 
be effected without further legislation. 
Through taxation and inflation, the 
wealth of the larger industrial States, 
and the thrifty States, will be con- 
scripted to cover disproportionate dis- 
bursements to the non-contributing sec- 
tions. Bear this in mind that in most 
controversial public questions the Sen- 
ate will be the decisive battlefield. The 
non-contributing States hold the bal- 
ance of power here, for New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have 
no more votes in the Senate than Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Alabama, which to- 
gether paid into the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue but $10,000,000 in 1933. Ari- 
zona’s vote counts for as much as that 
of New Jersey. If human nature runs 


true to form, the non-contributing 
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States, numerically superior, will not 
willingly surrender the benefits of the 
new Federal pork barrel—particularly 
when financed by the savings of other 
States. 

By loosening the national purse 
strings, as an essential part of his recov- 
ery programme, to permit a distribution 
of billions to voters, President Roose- 
velt has created a precedent which 
makes the defense of his budget enor- 
mously more difficult. And the budget, 
most observers agree, is his central prob- 
lem. In his address to the NRA code 
authorities, Mr. Roosevelt frankly ad- 
mitted that the Federal Government 
could not continue to carry the major 
burden of relief indefinitely. As noted 
above in many States the Federal con- 
tribution to relief is over ninety per 
cent. Industry must absorb far more of 
the unemployment burden than it has 
up to now, the President warned. 

Retrenchment will face political dif- 
ficulties quite as formidable as those 
which arise from the inability of busi- 
ness and industry, on the basis of pres- 
ent earnings and profits, to increase 
their payrolls to take up the unemploy- 
ment slack. Congress has completed a 


year of unparalleled peacetime expendi- 
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tures. It has voted blithely, often with 
brief debate, unprecedented sums for 
direct distribution through each of the 
435 Congressional districts. Not only 
has it formed the habit of spending, but 
the folks back home have come to look 
on these Federal grants as a permanent 
part of the new order. The wealthier 
States, too, have welcomed Federal cash 
with enthusiasm. As living costs in- 
crease, as taxes rise, and as hopes of re- 
newal of dividends on the old scale are 
postponed, signs of resistance in the 
wealthier States have begun to mani- 
fest themselves, and the Roosevelt 
expenditures no longer remain unchal- 
lenged. A debt of thirty billions will 
require a billion and a half a year for in- 
terest and retirement charges. The more 
we borrow, the greater the amount of 
taxes to be collected, largely from tax- 
payers of eight or ten States. Party 
loyalty was not strong enough to keep 
Congressional Democrats in line on the 
Roosevelt economy programme. As 
President Roosevelt enters his second 
year at the White House no 
challenge faces his leadership than that 
of curbing the Congressional spenders, 
and protecting Federal dollars against 
sectional or other plunder-bunds. 


though the country offers, on the 

‘surface, the spectacle of national 
unity, codrdination and determination 
in its drive toward a distant and some- 
what hazy goal, quite like the Italian 
or German brand of Fascism. The slow- 
moving giant of democracy hardly dares 
raise its head under the sun of Nippon. 
Discussion and debate are the property 
of those whose words carry no weight in 
the shaping of national policies. And 
the march of progress is headed by the 
sons of men who took their early train- 
ing from the drillmasters who were the 
pride of Prussia. 

Under the banner of patriotic obedi- 
ence and strictest national discipline, 
Japan has perfected her economic ma- 
chinery to launch one of the most suc- 
cessful campaigns ever witnessed on the 
markets of the world. It is ful only 
at times. In the case of Manchuria, 
where some of the most spectacular ex- 
= ins have taken place, the sword 

eared the path. The War Minis- 
men General Hayashi, when he con- 
firmed reports that 40,000 men between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-five 
years were being recruited to make mu- 
nitions for Manchuria, put it this way: 
“We are a warlike people, created by 
the sword. So long as we keep up our 


Prene is not the rule of Japan, 


A Pyrrhic Victory in World Trade 


By GeorGe GERHARD 


How are the Japanese enjoying their increased foreign trade? 


war industries, our peace industries will 
prosper.” 
Well, they have. Japan’s conflict with 
China netted her Manchuria. The Chi- 
nese boycott, of course, hurt her exports. 
According to the official Japanese 
they dropped from a nine 
months’ total of 96,000,000 yen in 1932 
to 79,000,000 yen in the same period of 
1933. The decrease showed in dimin- 
ished exports of cotton yarns, silk, rayon 
and paper. But the gains in exports to 
Manchuria more than paid for this loss. 
Within this period, Japan shipped three 
times the 1932 value of cotton yarns. 
The value of cotton tissues jumped 
from 13,000,000 yen to 32,000,000 
yen; of woollen tissues from 2,000,000 
to 6,000,000, of silk from less than a 
million yen to nearly three million, of 
iron manufactures from less than two 
million to more than six million. 
Under this remarkable stimulus, the 


the first four months, exports rose to 
171,000,000 yen in 1933, from 127,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period of . 
1932. But imports jumped from 64,- 
000,000 to 166,000,000 yen. A rapid 
economic development is going on in 
Manchuria, because Japan is the power 
behind this process of rehabilitation and 


shows some extraordinary changes. In 
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recovery. And it is by no means limited 
to exports and imports. During the past 
fiscal year, 120 Japanese companies 
with a combined capital of £800,000 
were established in the new state. Dur- 
ing the present fiscal year, 126 Japanese 
companies with a total capital of £11,- 
800,000 have so far been formed. This 
may serve as an example of the rapidly 
increasing influx of Japanese capital and 
enterprise into Manchuria. 

Another aspect of Japanese coloniza- 
tion is the building of railroads, extend- 
ing over thousands of miles and involv- 
ing many millions of yen. They will be 
under the management of the Japanese- 
owned South Manchurian Railway. At 
present, about 5,000 miles of railroads 
are constructed in Manchuria, which 
will eventually be increased to 15,000 
miles. Regardless of the outcome of 
negotiations for the sale of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, now pending with 
Soviet Russia, Japan is going ahead with 
building her own trunk line which, 
when completed, will run from Rashin 
on the Korean seaboard through Harbin 
to Manchuli on the Soviet frontier. 


The case of Manchuria, quite nat- 
urally, has aspects alien to mere foreign 
trade expansion. There are involved 
such fundamental policies as relief for 
the badly overcrowded homeland, new 
raw material sources for domestic in- 
dustries, a buffer state against possible 
Soviet aggression. Nevertheless, Man- 
churia might well stand for a classical 
example in foreign trade methods. 
Without her careful preparations over 
a long number of years, without the 
determination which led her armies 


deep into Chinese territory, and with- 


trepreneurs, of farmers and wage- 
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earners, Japan could not have con- 
quered Manchuria. And, without the 
same assets and qualities, she could not 
have conquered the markets of the 
world. 

As it is, Japan has been doing better 
in export trade than any other large na- 
tion during the past year. Her exports 
of food products (including beverages 
and tobacco) rose from 104 to 158 mil- 
lion yen; of semi- and fully manufac- 
tured products from 1,187 to 1,570 
million yen. Altogether, her exports 
jumped from 1,366 to 1,832 million 
yen, an increase of more than thirty- 
four per cent. This could hardly have 
been achieved on any single market, or 
even on any group of markets. The 

is so extrao that practically 
all of the world’s markets had to “co- 
operate,” willingly or not so willingly. 
They did, most of them rather hesitat- 
ingly. Where other countries lost 
heavily in exports, Japan gained 
ground. Latin America is a case in point. 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Peru and many other countries in the 
Southern Hemisphere suffered greatly 
in purchasing power, due to the low 
range of world prices for the raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs which they pro- 
duce. They were forced to curtail their 
purchases abroad. No wonder, then, 
that United States exports to Latin 
America declined from $215,000,000 
in the first half of 1931 to $105,000,000 
in the first half of 1933; British exports, 
similarly, dropped from £19,500,000 
to £17,900,000, and German exports 
from RM 247,000,000 to RM 144, 
000,000. In contrast, Japanese ship- 
ments rose within the same period from 
7,000,000 yen to more than 19,000,000 


The enormous rise of cotton cloth ex- 


ports, so important for the Far East, is 
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A PYRRHIC VICTORY IN WORLD TRADE 


well illustrated by the fact that Japan 
now outranks even Great Britain, which 
for years has held undisputed first 
place. In the first eight months of last 
year, Japan exported 1,392,000,000 
square yards, as compared with Britain’s 
1,386,000,000. And so one could go 
on filling page after page with Japanese 

rt gains in the four corners of the 
world. They have been achieved partly 
with the sword, as in the case of Man- 
churia. More often, the weapon has 
been a “peaceful” one of low prices. It 
was in November of last year that the 
Japanese Government openly admitted 
that there was a certain amount of 
“dumping” in Japanese exports; that 
excessive competition led to underbid- 
ding, even below the cost of production. 
At the same time, the Government an- 
nounced that the prices of electric light 
bulbs, as a first step, had by decree been 


increased by thirty per cent, so that 


manufacturers might again derive a 
profit from their output. Soon after- 
ward, the export prices of bicycles were 
increased. By now, about sixty different 
articles have been dealt with in the 
same summary manner. 

This is a somewhat surprising step 
in view of the obviously damaging effect 
upon exports. What is the reason for it? 
Is it found in the fact that more than 
twenty countries have established some 
sort of protection against Japanese 
dumping, whether in the form of ex- 
tremely high import duties, or in the 
artificial restriction of import quotas? 
But then, these measures against Japa- 
nese exports are by no means a novelty. 
The cry of protest against Nippon is 
heard around the world. Japan has been 
fighting for economic predominance in 
the Far East ever since she had the first 
taste of industrial power. She has been 


pushing her exports ever since she had 
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to rely upon large imports, which means 
since she first went about the industri- 
alization of the country—about thirty 
years ago. For Japan, like many other 
countries, is anxious to obtain a favora- 
ble balance of foreign trade. She has 
not succeeded up to the present day, in 
spite of her gigantic efforts in the world 
market. And here is the other side of 
the story. 


As was said above, Japan stepped up 
her 1933 exports more than thirty-four 
per cent. Let it be added that her im- 
ports rose by the very same percentage, 
namely from 1,427 to 1,912 million 
yen. What, then, is the effect upon the 
balance of foreign trade? The answer 
is nil. Japan’s balance is still unfavora- 
ble to the extent of eighty million yen. 
In other words, the economy of the 
country derives no benefit from foreign 
trade. It is still paying, if only eighty 
millions, for the privilege of a very 
large foreign trade. It is a doubtful 
privilege, especially if one stops to con- 
sider the sacrifices with which this ex- 
port trade has been built, and without 
which it could not have been built. 

One of these sacrifices consists in the 
depreciation of the yen. At the end of 
last year, the external value of the 
Japanese currency had dwindled to 
about forty per cent of the monthly 
average for 1931. This was a very im- 
portant help for the export trade, but 
it proved a terrific boomerang for the 
people at home. The internal value of 
the yen, in the same period, decreased 
by only fifteen per cent, measured by 
wholesale prices, and by only a bit over 
eight per cent, if measured by retail 
prices. This means that Japan has to 
pay for very much needed imports, es- 
pecially for raw materials required for 
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armaments, in depreciated currency, 
with cheap exports; because Japan 
could build up her foreign trade only 
on the basis of very low prices, thus 
overriding foreign protests, foreign tar- 
iffs, foreign import quotas and the rest 
of what one sometimes feels amounts 
to a Japanese blockade. 

The other sacrifice is extremely low 
wages. Daily wages of Tokyo workers, 
who had to meet a relatively high cost 
of living, in 1932 ranged in the 

..from $ .35 to $1.00 
Chemical industry 


Food industry 
Building industry... 


According to the latest official statistics, 


the average industrial wage rate ap- 
pears to be reduced even below the ex- 
tremely low level of 1932. Taking all 
industries, the average wage amounts 
to fully five cents per hour, while in the 
textile industries a man receives four 
cents per hour, and a woman about two 
cents. 
How it is possible to subsist on such 
rates seems beyond human imagination 
. On the other hand, it is easy 
to see how, helped by such wages, 
Japan could underbid all comers on the 
world market. It is furthermore very 
obvious that domestic purchasing power 
is sacrificed on the altar of foreign 
trade. The people of Japan are in no 
condition to pay year in and year out 
for an unfavorable balance of trade. Nor 
is the Government. Total expenditures 
of the State rose from 1,550 million yen 
in the fiscal year of 1931-32 to about 
2,300 million yen in the 1934-35 
budget, an increase of nearly fifty per 
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cent. The latter figure, by the way, is 
officially put somewhat lower, but the 
official version of the budget is not con- 
vincing because the difference between 
the Government’s and our own figure 
is made up by the extraordinary budget 
carried in a special account. 

The reason for the large increase in 
State expenditures lies in the cost of 
armaments which rose, in the period 
indicated above, from 407 million to 
937 million yen, or over 130 per cent. 
How is this huge outlay covered? The 
latest budget involves the issue of loans 
to the extent of 785 million yen to 
cover the deficit, which amounts to more 
than three-quarters of all non-arma- 
ments expenditure. Heavy deficits have 
occurred year after year, and the na- 
tional debt has risen from less than six 
billion in 1931 to about eight billion yen 
at the end of last year. In the present 
year it may run up to nine billion. 


IV 


Looking back for a moment, we have 
seen that Japan is carrying not only the 
deficit arising from the unfavorable 
foreign trade balance, but on top of it 
the tremendous cost of armaments, the 
national deficit and the handicap of ex- 
tremely low wages. And the gravest 
problem is yet to come. Japan has a 

population of about 67,000,000; _— 
30,000,000 of them are 
farming; rice is the principal crop. 
There is no doubt that agriculture is the 
foundation and the backbone of Japan’s 
military strength. Her leaders have 
continually demanded cheap and abun- 
dant rice to feed the army. Fortunately 
for the military leaders, but very unfor- 
tunately for the farmers, there has been 
a series of rich crops. The price of rice 
dropped down the abyss of oversupply 
till lately rice has been sold at about 
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$1.50 a bushel, while it is produced at 
an average cost of $1.60. 

The taxes laid upon the Japanese 
farmer are very heavy; they amount to 
more than thirty per cent of his income, 
whereas the manufacturer, for instance, 
pays less than half that amount. Fur- 
thermore, about two-thirds of the peas- 
ants have rented their farms, and are 
charged a fee which proves in many 
cases beyond their capacity to pay. Du- 
plicating the experience of many an 
American farmer, he has gone into debt, 
averaging about 1,200 yen for each 
farming family and totaling about six 
billion yen for the entire farming popu- 
lation, or as much as the national debt in 
1931. 

This is the plight of that part of the 
population which must be considered 
the most important element of the 


apanese economy and, strangely 


J 

enough, the backbone of its prosperity. 
The Government can not help the 
farmer, which is easily understood, re- 
membering the expenditures for na- 
tional defense. The Government can 
not even raise the price of rice; in fact, 
it is opposed to all price-raising schemes, 


anxious to keep and the cost of 
industrial production (cost of living) as 
low as possible in order to obtain cheap 
export goods. 

Now it is possible to see what this 
glorious foreign trade expansion pro- 
gramme of Japan has led to. The na- 
tion imports many goods which she can 
not herself produce, and many of which 
are bitterly needed for the manufacture 
of arms. For these foreign supplies, 
which are expensive because of the de- 
preciated yen, Japan is paying with 
cheap exports on the basis of the low 
price of rice, a low rate of exchange, low 
wages, low profits because of excessive 
domestic competition, in addition to the 
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foreign trade deficit, the national deficit, 
the high cost of armaments and last, but 
by no means least, the desperate condi- 
tion of the farmer. 

We have not yet exhausted our sup- 
ply of difficulties. There is unemploy- 
ment which is officially estimated at one 
million. Private sources put the figure 
at more than 1,500,000 in industry, and 
about 400,000 on the farms, bringing 
the unofficial total up to about twice the 
Government estimate. There is grow- 
ing unrest in the country. Strikes, al- 
most unknown and unheard-of after the 
War, totaled about 2,500 in 1933. In- 
dustrial labor is organizing; in the last 
ten years, the number of unions grew 
from about thirty-five to about 800. 
The disputes of tenant-farmers with 
their landlords are growing rapidly; 
last year there were about 3,000 of 
them. 

Outside of Nippon’s frontiers, a pe- 
riod of acute crisis seems to be ahead. 
The naval conference is due in 1935, 
when, instead of the prevailing five- 
five-three ratios, Japan will demand, to 
judge from the Cabinet’s present atti- 
tude, full naval parity with the United 
States and Great Britain. Another cause 
for anxiety is the expiration of Japan’s 
notice to leave the League of Nations. 
Japan holds the strategically important 
South Sea islands under a League man- 
date, and it is an open question how far 
the r Japan, for that matter 
—will go to uphold their respective in- 
terests. Then there is the growing an- 
imosity against Japanese exports, sup- 
ported by import restrictions. There is 
the depreciation of foreign currencies, 
including the dollar, which makes com- 
petition on the world market so much 
keener. There is the threat of Chinese 
retaliation at some time in the future at 
the back door, while the Soviet bear is 
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no less inexorable and even cruel weap- 
ons in other countries, stands in dark 
contrast to a desperate situation at home. 
What the intelligent part of the non- 
military population has apprehended 
for years may come true: that unrest 
and bitterness, starvation and poverty, 
caused mainly by the military adven- 
tures, may force a show-down even be- 
fore international complications reach 
their culminating point. Japan has, for 
the time being, gained the satisfaction 
of breaking through the tariff and quota 
barriers of the markets of the world—at 
the cost of the deterioration of public 
finances, a grave depression in agricul- 
ture, domestic and foreign complica- 


tions caused by forced exports, and the 
clearly discernible growth of revolt 
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among the starving peasantry and the 
deeply embittered a which 
has not felt the blessing of even an at- 
tempt toward social welfare. 

The day will come when the military 
caste will be called upon for an account- 
ing of its deeds. Fascism may be tried 
as a way out, though it is presently not 
even hinted. The two great parties, the 
Seiyukai and the Minseito, still control 
over ninety per cent of the seats in the 
present Diet; they represent the all- 
powerful Mitsui and Mitsubishi inter- 
ests which follow in the footsteps of the 
Wall Street monster of 1929, control- 
ling most of the financial and industrial, 
not to speak of the agricultural, inter- 
ests of the country. 

This much may be said: the sun is 
not rising any longer over the land of 
Nippon; it is about to set. Another day 
may bring a kinder and better fate to 
the people of Japan. 


| 
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A New La Follette Party 


By Mark Ruea Byers 


The Wisconsin Progressives, out of power and acceptable neither 
to regular Republicans nor Democrats, seem about to 


plump for a third party 


PRINGING from the soil of agri- 
cultural discontent in the dairy 
States, and blossoming with amaz- 

ing rapidity in an atmosphere created 
by the political exigencies of the nota- 
ble La Follette family, a new radical 
party is shaping itself in the Middle 
West. 


It is a farmer-labor party, but it may 
come into the political arena next fall 
under another name, since there is a 
rudimentary Farmer-Labor party al- 
ready in being. Or perhaps the new 
movement will swallow the existing 
Farmer-Labor party, name and all. 

Third parties, seeking to gather votes 
in areas of American political thought 
largely ignored by the traditional Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties, have 
come and gone throughout American 
history since the Civil War. Usually 
they have had little leadership, and 
that remarkable more for vehemence 
than for intelli and political skill. 
But there is nothing of the Sockless 
Simpson about the prospective high 
command of the new radical movement 
in the near Northwest, and there is 

ing amateur, headlong or fanatical 
about the political machine which is 
taking it over. 


There is plenty of zealotry among 
the rank and file, in whom indeed the 
new party was fermenting long before 
its present leaders saw what was hap- 
pening and arranged to appropriate it. 
But the restrained and practised politi- 
cal acumen of the Wisconsin Progressive 
movement is now taking charge. 

The new party movement happens 
along at the psychological moment 
when La Follette Republicanism finds 
itself between two stools. “Young Bob” 
La Follette must run for reélection to 
the Senate this year. Circumstances and, 
perhaps, his own mis-estimate of condi- 
tions in 1932 have combined to leave 
him without a dependable vehicle in 
which to make the run. He has scorned 
the Republican party on whose ticket he 
had won and held his late famous fa- 
ther’s seat, and he has found the Wis- 
consin Democratic party y cold. 
It had candidates and ideas of its own— 
very many candidates and very definite 
ideas—and the name of La Follette, 
and the ideas of Young Bob and his 
brother Phil, were not among them. 

In the last few months the La Fol- 
lette organization in Wisconsin has 
played with the notion of reconciliation 
and fusion with the “regular” Repub- 
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lican organization of Wisconsin—and 
been coldly rejected. It has hinted at 
a Roosevelt endorsement and a trans- 
fer, lock, stock and barrel to the Demo- 
cratic ranks—and found the Democratic 
State organization more than chilly. 
But during the time in which the 
La Follette leadership was flirting with 
both of the old-line parties, a new move- 
ment, starting from the grass-roots, was 
swelling and fermenting among the 
dairymen who, with economic rather 
than political inspiration, conducted the 
three milk strikes of 1933. It was a 
movement neither Republican, nor 
Democratic, nor Socialist, although it 
found leadership in the ranks of all 
three. It received political encourage- 
ment particularly from minor figures of 
the Progressive Republicans, the Social- 
ist labor leaders of Milwaukee, and the 


left wing of the Democrats. But the 
established commanders of all parties 
watched it from afar off, including the 
La Follettes. Apparently they didn’t 
know quite what to make of it, and were 
a little fearful of its gusty vehemence. 
It was an unbranded maverick, charg- 


ing back and forth across party lines 
with unseemly disregard for the powers 
that be. Now, however, it being fairly 
plain that there is no welcome on either 
Republican or Democratic doormats for 
the La Follettes and their aides, a 
La Follette lariat is swinging about the 
head of the maverick, and a La Follette 
branding iron is in the fire. The farm 
strike movement is being rounded up 
in a political corral, while Bob and Phil 
La Follette seem to be preparing to 
shout “a plague on both your houses” 
to the old-line party organizations 
which have rejected them. 

Which may be a serious threat to the 
old-line party organizations. There are 
no more convincing campaigners, and 
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no more accomplished political strate- 
ists, than Bob and Phil La Follette. 
And they head a group of wise and 
skilful politicians who have met but 
one major defeat in a generation. Wis- 
consin, on which the of the coun- 
try have often been in wonder 
and amazement at new political experi- 
ments, seems about to offer something 
entirely new in the political arena. Very 
likely it will prove exciting; quite cer- 
tainly it will be neither clumsy nor ama- 
teurish. Not impossibly it may hold his- 
toric importance. 
I 
The story starts with the early sum- 
mer and the start of the Wisconsin pri- 
mary campaign of 1932. Phil La Fol- 
lette was Governor of the State,a young 
and ardent liberal. He had beaten, two 
years before, the conservative Republi- 
can Walter J. Kohler, whose election in 
1928 was the first hint that the La Fol- 
lette grip upon the State had slipped. 
The election of 1928 came at the height 
of the Coolidge boom. Hoover went in 
by a landslide, and Hoover’s jubilant 
supporters carried Wisconsin with the 
help of a major La Follette error. The 
Progressives had put up the weakest of 
candidates in tobacco-chewing Joe Beck, 
a back-country Congressman and Pro- 
gressive wheelhorse for a generation. 
In addition former Governor Fred R. 
Zimmerman, a Progressive who had 
made overtures to the conservatives 
and been read out of the Progressive 
fold, refused to take his dismissal and 
ran as a Republican candidate in the 
primary. The combination of Beck’s 
weakness and Zimmerman’s personal 
following split enough Progressive 
votes to let Kohler take the Republican 
nomination. The election was a walk- 


away. The Democrats, negligible in 
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Wisconsin politics since the ’Nineties, 
went down with Smith, and Kohler tri- 
umphed with Hoover. 

In 1930, however, the bloom had 
faded from Coolidge prosperity. The 
depression was beginning to shut down 
upon Wisconsin, and the Republican 
leadership was under fire. The time 
seemed ripe for the reassertion of La 
Follette poder tossed away by the ill- 
advised Beck nomination of two years 
before. Phil La Follette, second son of 
“Old Bob,” was summoned from his 
instructorship i in the University of Wis- 
consin law school and offered as the 
Progressive Republican candidate for 
governor, against Kohler. 

The millionaire bath-tub manufac- 
turer, despite a liberal record as gov- 
ernor—it was he who put through the 
“yellow dog contract” bill which makes 
it illegal to require an employe to prom- 
ise not to join a labor union as a condi- 
tion of employment—suffered from the 
growing unrest and dissatisfaction with 
the depression. Phil La Follette made 
the most of his advantage. He made 
Kohler, as the representative of Hoover 
Republicanism, almost personally re- 
sponsible for the depression in his 
stump speeches. He promised that if he 
were elected everybody in Wisconsin 
who wanted work would have it, at fair 

Quite evidently calculating on 
the end of the depression during his 
two-year term, he risked 
upon promises which could only be ful- 
filled in the event of a business pick-up 
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negligible in Wisconsin. Republican 
nomination was as sure a guarantee of 
election as Democratic nomination has 
been in the Solid South. The Demo- 
cratic voters had followed the La Fol- 
lettes into the Progressive Republican 
camp. The last Democrat to be elected 
to State office in Wisconsin was Gov- 
ernor George W. Peck, the famous au- 
thor of Peck’s Bad Boy, who slipped in 
for one term in 1890 on an ephemeral 
religious issue, which for a brief time 
united Lutheran and Catholic forces on 
non-political grounds. 

Well, Phil La Follette defeated 
Kohler, and with him defeated also the 
hopes of recapturing the Wisconsin Re- 
publican organization for the regulars. 
The Progressives in the 1930 campaign 
made no slightest gesture toward reg- 
ularity: President Hoover and the 
party’s attitude were condemned as un- 
sparingly as Governor Kohler. The La 
Follette Progressive Republican move- 
ment has never for a minute sought to 
give the impression that it had any 
sympathy with the sort of Republican- 
ism for which the national Republican 
party stands. “The boys” have made 
that even more emphatic than their fa- 
ther, who always left a way open to 
rejoin the party if it could be induced 
to come to his way of thi » until 
his desperate bid for the Presidency in 
1924, just before his death. In the last 
two campaigns his sons, however, have 
cut loose from every vestige of party 
loyalty, by open support of both Smith 

oosevelt. 


—and was nominated and elected. The and R 


Democrats, as for thirty-odd years pre- 
viously, polled only a tiny vote in the 
primary, and counted not at all in the 
final election results. 

The situation can not be understood 
until it is realized that for a generation 


the Democracy had been completely 


It is conjectural how much part this 
praise of the Democratic candidates 
played in driving the La Follette Pro- 
gressive voters into the Democratic 
ranks. Undoubtedly it had some effect. 
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More plainly active, however, was the 
sudden revival of the moribund Wis- 
consin Democracy which came about in 
1932. 

It began with a lively fight between 
the Smith and Roosevelt factions in the 
State for control of the Chicago conven- 
tion delegation. The Roosevelt faction 
won hands down, and a new Demo- 
cratic organization captained by Charles 
E. Broughton, militant, wet Sheboygan 
editor, took charge. Personally popular 
all over the State with newspapermen 
of every shade of political opinion, and 
well-known for his ten-year fight against 
Prohibition, Broughton brought new 
life and intelligence into the Demo- 
cratic leadership, as the State’s national 
committeeman. Rapidly he built up an 
organization in every county in the 
State, including many in which it had 
been for years impossible to get can- 
didates enough even to fill out the 
Democratic slate for county offices. The 
feeling of impending Democratic vic- 
tory was in the air, and more than one 
local candidate who had been calli 
himself a “Progressive” for years sud- 
denly blossomed out as an aspirant for 
Democratic nomination. 

Broughton engineered lively contests 
for the senatorship, the governorship, 
and every office on the State ticket. He 
insisted upon complete county tickets, 
with as many contests as possible to 
attract attention to the Democratic pri- 
maries, and in general created an atmos- 
phere of alertness and vigor which had 
been absent from the Democratic ranks 
for years. 

In all of this the Progressives aided 
and abetted Broughton to their own un- 
doing. So certain were they of the La 
Follette grip upon the Republican elec- 
torate that they totally underestimated 
the success of Broughton’s organization 
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efforts. Phil La Follette was a candidate 
to succeed himself, with Kohler the 
regular Republican opposition. Never 
since the elder La Follette first ap- 
peared in politics had Wisconsin de- 
feated a bearer of the magic name—and 
had not Phil defeated Kohler in the 
previous election? So the Progressives 
joined the Democrats in the pre-pri- 
mary campaign in berating Hoover. 
As earnestly as Broughton and his 
Rooseveltian aides, they engaged in the 
business of manufacturing Democrats 
among the Wisconsin voters. 

The Progressives apparently did not 
awake to the error in this strategy until 
the night of the primary. Then, as the 
votes piled in, they discovered that 
their hostility to all things Republican 
had helped to drive Progressives by the 
thousands into the Democratic prima- 
ries. Instead of being a push-over for 
Phil, as had been confidently assumed, 
Kohler was getting the lion’s share of 
a greatly reduced Republican vote. The 
miracle of that primary, in a State for 
forty years solidly Republican, was the 
avalanche of Democratic votes. The 
Progressives were overwhelmed by the 

who remained in their own 
party. Phil La Follette was beaten, and 
so was United States Senator John J. 
Blaine. So was most of the Progressive 
State ticket. 

That 1932 primary was the precursor 
of the new Farmer-Labor party which 
is now being organized in Wisconsin. 
Kohler was defeated by the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial candidate, A. G. 
Schmedeman, in the elections a month 
later. Roosevelt swept the State, and 
control of the Wisconsin Assembly 
passed to the Democrats. All but one 
State office went Democratic, and most 
of the counties. The ruin of the primary 
was made more complete by the Demo- 
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cratic landslide of November, but it was 
the primary which left the La Follettes 
homeless in a political wilderness. In 
their urgency to defeat members of 
their own party with whom they dis- 
agreed they had burned down their own 
house and given the State to the Demo- 
crats. 

Not for some time after the primary 
did the Progressives appear to grasp the 
full significance of what had occurred. 
They rejoiced with the Democrats in 
the victory of Roosevelt and the New 
Deal, and it was confidently assumed 
in Progressive quarters that their serv- 
ices would entitle them to reward both 
in Madison and in Washington. Phil 


La Follette rested from his luckless 
campaign by a trip to Russia, and his 
friends let it be known that he was to 
be the first ambassador to Moscow 
when Russian recognition was bruited. 


It is probable that the Wisconsin Pro- 
gressives do stand rather higher in 
Washington than with the Democratic 
administration back home. Senator 
Blaine, who lost to his regular opponent 
in the primary, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and there was ap- 
parently something more than a mere 
rumor back of the report early this year 
that the White House might endorse 
“Young Bob” for a senatorial reélec- 
tion, as he did Senator Johnson in 
California. 

But Washington is not Wisconsin, 
and in Wisconsin the Democratic organ- 
ization does not itself as beholden 
to the La Follettes. The Wisconsin 
Democrats feel that, having won the 
first victory in forty years for their 
party, it is unreasonable to expect them 
to turn over the proceeds to a group 
which had consistently exploited them, 
and which when in power never con- 
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sidered it necessary to makeany friendly 
to even friendly Democrats. It 
may be safely stated that if President 
Roosevelt ah bestow his blessing 
upon Senator La Follette he will crack 
the Democratic party in Wisconsin wide 
open. Such an affront to the men who 
carried the State for him in 1932 is 
hardly conceivable, unless the Presi- 
dent is minded to wreck all existing 
lines. Be that as it may, however, 
the fact is that the Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic organization did not recognize 
the Progressive claims to a share in the 
1932 victory. 
ore many months the 
sives were indignant and outraged at 
the removal of ives entrenched 
in the innumerable minor jobs of State 
—— Members of the State 
and commissions, inspectors of 
every variety in various 
deltinn and all the other payroll 
posts went to Democrats, while the Pro- 
gressives found their counsels ignored 
and their claim to be the true in 
ers of the New Deal flouted by the tri- 
umphant Democracy. The legislative 
session of 1933 saw an angry and be- 
wildered minority of Progressives hope- 
lessly outnumbered in the Assembly, 
and able to control the Senate only by 
combination with the hated 
There was little political nourish- 
ment in that, and small prospect for 
any improvement in the situation from 
the Progressive standpoint, with the 
Democrats becoming ever more stead- 
ily entrenched in every department of 
the State administration. 


It is against this that 
there was meanwhile rising the mutter- 
ing of agrarian discontent, at the head 
of which the La Follettes and their 
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lieutenants seem now about to place 
themselves. It found its beginning in 
the milk strike and farm holiday move- 
ments, which were in their inception 
without political intention. They were 
purely the expression of the dissatisfac- 
tion of farmers with the condition in 
which they found themselves at the bot- 
tom of the depression. The Farm Holi- 
day movement of Milo Reno, in Iowa, 
spread quickly to Wisconsin, and along- 
side of it grew up an even more militant 
group especially concerned with the dis- 
mal situation of the dairy industry—the 
Wisconsin Codperative Milk Pool. It 
was the Milk Pool that conducted the 
bitter milk strikes in which millions of 
gallons of milk were destroyed, and 
battle raged between armed farmers 
and the State militia. 

Organizers of both the Milk Pool 
and the Farm Holiday Association were 
not political figures. They were con- 
cerned for better farm prices primarily, 
and at first the politicians of the State 
were wary of the strike organizations. 
Until very recently the only men with 
previous political experience who asso- 
ciated themselves with the agrarian 
movement were William B. Rubin, a 
radical Democrat with some affiliations 
with the Socialist organization in Mil- 
waukee, and Henry Ohl, president of 
the Wisconsin Federation of Labor and 
a ranking Milwaukee Socialist. From 
the beginning Ohl and Rubin sought to 
bring the angry farmers into closer re- 
lationship with the organized workers 
of the cities, with a clearly political mo- 
tive to which the farm organizations 
were not actively responsive. 

Late in 1933 some of the leading 
Progressives, however, began to flirt 
with the farm strike movement. Sena- 
tor Herman J. Severson, high in the 
councils of the La Follette group, be- 


came a familiar figure on the platform 
at Milk Pool meetings, and other lesser 
lights of the Progressives took an in- 
creasingly active interest. 

The political implications of the farm 
strike movement, however, first clearly 
emerged on March 3, when leaders of 
the Milk Pool and the Farm Holiday 
Association were invited to attend a 
gathering of Progressives called at 
Madison to consider the political fu- 
ture, and to discuss primarily the ques- 
tion whether to launch a third party or 
to continue to seek office through the 
old-line party primaries. 

The meeting was held behind closed 
doors and information as to what went 
on was confined to circulation of por- 
tions of an address by Senator La Fol- 
lette, and the statement that some sixty 
per cent of those present were in favor 
of launching a new party. Senator La 
Follette was reported to have declared 
himself willing to run as a third-party 
candidate provided there was “over- 
whelming” sentiment therefor among 
his supporters. In his address, as pub- 
lished, he made the following signifi- 
cant statement: 

“Tt is not important, so far as I have 
observed, whether a man calls himself 
a Republican, a Democrat, or a Pro- 
gressive. The public record teaches the 
voter how to test the fidelity of his 
representative. 

“I never shall subscribe to the doc- 
trine that an elected representative owes 
an allegiance to any political party, in- 
dividual, or special interest, superior to 
that he owes the people. No man could 
serve with such a reservation in the 
seat our leader (Senator La Follette 
the Elder) held for eighteen years in 
the United States Senate and not dis- 
grace it.” 

Definite action on the third party or- 
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ganization was not taken at the meeting. 
Lawyers present raised some technical 
points of difficulty in connection with 
the Wisconsin election laws, and were 
instructed to bring a test case before 
the State supreme court to secure a rul- 
ing. Meanwhile action was deferred to 
another meeting May 15, at which it 
was indicated that the final decision 
would be taken. 

Wisconsin political observers believe 
the delay deliberate, to test the public 
reaction—and also, perhaps, to permit 
overtures from the old-line parties 
which might be expected to view the 
formation of a third party as a threat 


to themselves. But in view of the fact 
that overtures from the Progressives to 
both “regular” organizations have been 
made and rejected, there is held to be 
small reason for believing that the Pro- 
gressives will now be able to turn back. 


It is significant that within the week 
before the Madison meeting one of the 
leading Progressives, F. M. Wylie, for- 
mer assistant attorney general in Phil 
La Follette’sadministration, announced 
himself as a candidate for attorney gen- 
eral, his party to be announced later. It 
was ed as an astonishing per- 
formance for a candidate not to an- 
nounce the party whose nomination he 
invited, but the tenor of the Madison 
meeting a few days later threw a good 
deal of light upon his reasons. 


Vv 


Truth to tell, both old parties in Wis- 
consin appear to be rather relieved than 
otherwise, at the moment. The Repub- 
licans have been asserting for years that 
the La Follette Progressives have no 
business in a Republican primary, and 
the Democrats have been lamenting for 
the same length of time that the Pro- 
gressives had stolen their voters, and 
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scuttled the Democratic ship by this act 
of piracy. There was, indeed, a good 
deal of Democratic concern lest the La 
Follettes should follow their purloined 
voters into the Democratic ranks, after 
the Progressive debacle of 1932, and by 
a process similar to that practised upon 
the Republicans proceed to take control 
to the detriment of the existing Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

So for the present, political leaders of 
both old parties in Wisconsin are wish- 
ing the Progressives a fair wind on their 
new party voyage. Whether they will 
be so pleased at the turn of events 
should the new party develop strength 
by next September depends upon the 
momentum it works up. The old-timers 
do not believe that any third party can 
carry the State, or make much of a dent 
in existing alignments, in one campaign. 
But there are plenty of ardent Progres- 
sives willing to predict a La Follette 
victory under the new banner. And if 
the State can be carried the first time 
out, they believe they will be able to re- 
peat the performance on a national scale 
in time for the Presidential elections of 
1936. 

There is little doubt that Senator 
La Follette does not greatly relish the 
prospect of allying himself with a third 
party. All the signs that he 
would prefer, if it could be managed, 
to run with a Roosevelt endorsement 
either in the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic primary. 

That is a matter of sheer political 
self-preservation. Seeking reélection on 
a new party ticket against candidates of 
the well organized major parties, re- 
quires for success that he wean from 
long-established party habits scores of 
thousands of voters. And he will prob- 
ably be up against stiff opposition, for 
Broughton and Kohler are the logical 
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senatorial candidates of the Democratic 
and Republican parties, respectively. 
Either man alone is an opponent to 
be respected. “Young Bob’s” unques- 
tioned personal popularity and cam- 
paign skill would be tested to the 
utmost to stand the fire from both. 

Yet political necessities, not to men- 
tion the demands of consistency, seem 
to require him to face the issue. It is 
extremely improbable that he can ob- 
tain a Roosevelt endorsement in the 
face of united Democratic opposition, 
despite the President’s personal friend- 
liness. The Democratic State conference 
which will endorse the primary slate 
will not conceivably accept him as a 
party candidate. Of course he can place 
his name on the Democratic pri 
ballot by petition, regardless of the 

ization—but that would be 
a rather forlorn hope. The same situa- 
tion confronts him in the Republican 


his supporters, anxious 
for a break with both old parties, are 
forcing the issue. They see in the farm 
strike movement a mass vote of consid- 
erable proportions, cutting into both old 
parties, which is at present politically 
masterless. It can be had for the taking. 
It is a hard-fighting, zealous group, 
united by its strike battles, and clamor- 
ous for action. And—what else is there? 
A political general staff without an 
army wins no S battles. The bulk of the 
old Progressive army has been drawn 
to the Democratic banner, and there is 
no chance of recalling them to the old 
La Follette allegiance this year in any 
considerable numbers. The momentum 
of the 1932 Roosevelt landslide is not 
yet spent in Wisconsin. 

It was not without difficulty, indeed, 
that Senator La Follette secured delay 
in the Madison meeting, where his sup- 
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porters’ anxiety to cross the Rubicon 
was evident. The closing words of the 
meeting were a declaration by the pre- 
siding officer, William T. Evjue, editor 
of the principal La Follette newspaper 
and a force in Progressive coun- 
cils, that he personally fa- 
vored the creation of the new party. 
A speaker at the meeting who ven- 
tured to that a new party at 
this juncture would be “political sui- 
cide” for Senator La Follette was booed. 
The Senator’s followers demand that 
he lead them into the breach. Not to 
do so would probably be the ruin of 
his great personal following—political 
death even surer than the consequences 
of a stout if unsuccessful campaign at 
the head of a new party. 


VI 


In the nature of its principal compo- 
nent, the new party, if, as and when 
launched, will probably be aggressively 
agrarian. It will base itself upon the 
grievances of the dairy industry, step- 
child of the New Deal in the eyes of 
the milk strikers. President Roosevelt 

is personally strong in Wisconsin, but 
Secretary Wallace is amazingly unpop- 
ular. His unpopularity is upon 
the conviction that he is entirely uncon- 
cerned about the relief of the dairy in- 
dustry, while showering favors on the 
wheat, cotton and corn-hog farmers. 
Admittedly, relief of the dairy industry 
is a complex matter. It offers many ob- 
stacles not present in dealing with the 
more localized agricultural specialties. 
But the milk strikers do not even credit 

Wallace with . They 

are convinced that he has utterly failed 

to grasp their problems, and they doubt 
pathetic. 
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other angle of the opposition to be 
developed against the Democrats will 
doubtless be built upon Governor 
Schmedeman’s attitude during the milk 
strike, especially the second of the 
three, in which he called out the militia 
to force open the roads against the 
strike pickets. Even before the third 
party loomed over the horizon Progres- 
sive speakers and writers were loud in 
criticism of the Governor’s action, and 
they were joined by the spokesmen of 
organized labor. Here is another made- 
to-order issue well calculated to the 
service of a farmer-labor movement. 
Socially the new party may be ex- 
pected to embrace the La Follette thesis 
of more equal distribution of wealth by 
means of punitory income and inherit- 
ance taxes, public ownership of utilities, 
unemployment insurance, etc. It may 
propound some inflationary or fiat 


money theories, which find many sup- 
porters in the rural regions. In general 
it may be expected to see the New Deal 
and raise it, in poker parlance. 

Taking a long look ahead, it is possi- 
ble to predict that the new party, under 
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La Follette leadership, may push its in- 
fluence rapidly beyond the boundaries 
of Wisconsin. There is a vigorous Farm- 
er-Labor party in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. It has not only elected Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, but the present 
Governor of Minnesota owes it alle- 
giance. And in 1928 it achieved the 

victory of electing Senator 
Shipstead, of Minnesota, in the year of 
the Hoover prosperity landslide. De- 
cidedly, the Northwest offers a fertile 
field for such a party, and there are 
sympathetic elements to afford a nu- 
cleus of organization in Iowa and Ne- 
braska, where old Senator Norris, the 
Nestor of insurgency and Progressive- 
ism for a generation, commands a great 
personal following. If the La Follettes 
can lead their new party successfully 
through a State campaign, the possibili- 
ties of national development are strong. 
“Old Bob” polled a million votes when 
he ran for President in 1924, almost 
without an organization. And events 
since then have scarcely weakened the 
body of radicalism which lies just to 
the right of out-and-out socialism. 


Science and the Man with a 
Board on His Shoulder 


By T. Swann HarDING 


Very often the scientist’s heaven clashes with the workaday 
world, to the discomposure of both, but each manages 
to go its way again 


gion of human thought and en- 
deavor, remote from gross reality, 
wherein men may divorce themselves 
from the law of causality and deal with 
airy fictions to their utter content. A 
housewife mixing the batter for a cake, 
a workman walking with a board over 
his shoulder, a baby responding to a 
bottle of milk—these all deal with the 
observed and make contact with the 
real. A primitive medicine man curing 
disease with a charm, a devotee curing 
it with contact of a sacred picture, a re- 
cently saved man converted from all 
his sins, a person who believes that ill- 
ness is error and who is cured by that 
belief—these are all crass materialists, 
dealing with plain reality and using the 
law of cause and e 
Not so the scientist. He is a sort of 
modern poet, remote and mystical. He 
does not deal with what ordinary peo- 
ple observe. The very objects he affirms 
to exist differ greatly from the same ob- 
jects as seen by ordinary people. Nor 
does he hesitate for a moment to affirm 
also the existence of things that can not 


Sem is a strange and curious re- 


be observed, whether phlogiston and 
the anastomoses of old or the ether and 
electrons of more modern times. There- 
after he proceeds quite as if that which 
could not be observed, and which often 
proved later to be non-existent, had 
been observed and was real. 

It is no shock to state that the social 
sciences have long done this. Thus econ- 
omists for a very long time have as- 
sumed the reality of something they 
called “free competition.” Such assump- 
tions later got them into a fearful mud- 
dle from which it took a brain trust to 
extract them. Free competition is a state 
of affairs wherein no seller controls 
enough of the total supply of goods to 
enable a variation in his supply to affect 
the price as a whole. It must also be as- 
sumed that one industry is unable to 
maintain higher profits than any other 
similar industry and that the price of 
every commodity tends always to equal 
its marginal cost’ of production. (Ask 
the farm strikers about that one.) In 
addition it has to be assumed, for “free 
competition” to exist, that all capital is 
perfectly mobile, and that it can be di- 
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vided and subdivided into indefinitely 
small units, each just alike, atoms of a 
sort. These assumptions are untrue and 
always have been. But that did not 
prevent economists from building upon 
them an entire science of economics and 
expecting that science to apply to real 
reality as we know it when we carry 
boards over our shoulders. 


A scientist must have his fictions. 
Many years before Harvey it was being 
gradually discovered that the human 
blood circulated. But if it circulated 
then how did it get from the veins to 
the arteries? There was a poser. Since 
the capillaries were then unknown, the 
problem seemed insoluble; but a sci- 
entist of the day, named Erasistratus, 
believed that what he called “anasto- 
moses” existed. Through these fictional 


organs the blood could flow like a tide, 
in either direction, and they long re- 
mained respectable parts of the human 
anatomy, though they never actually 
existed any more than dig the fantastic 
animals so faithfully diagrammed in 


early zodlogy books. 

Many years later Galen suggested 
that there were invisible, tortuous pores 
in the septum of the heart—they were 
there but you could not see them— 
through which the blood passed directly 
from the arteries to the veins. Only 
many years after that did Harvey dis- 
cover that the blood actually flowed 
from the veins to the arteries directly 
through proper visible valves in the 
heart. Thereupon the unobservable, 
nonexistent anastomoses, invented by 
anatomy to account for something not 
otherwise easily explained, were dis- 
carded. 

So much for early biologists. But 
what about the stuff the biologists of 
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today so glibly call “protoplasm”? Does 
such a substance exist? Has it ever been 
observed? Truly ing, it can exist 
only during life and the biologist al- 
Ways examines it after the animal’s 
death. We do not find protoplasm as 
such in nature. Actually this complex 
material does not exist, except in the 
imagination of the biologist. It is an ab- 
straction, a fiction, something that has 
never really been observed, but of 
which the biologist casually assumes the 
existence for purposes of his own. Of 
course, if observed facts refuse time 
after time to check up well with such 
fictions the scientist will, after making 
great efforts to retain his abstractions, 
discard them and try others. 

Looking back into the history of 
chemistry, we find Stahl believing that 
all substances could be resolved into 
an inflammable stuff he called “phlo- 
giston”—along with an element of 
more material nature. The violence 
with which anything burned depended 
upon the quantity of phlogiston pres- 
ent. The theory was one of great flexi- 
bility and really accounted very well 
for chemical action as then known. But 
along came Lavoisier with his balance. 
Now under the phlogiston theory, a 
metal should lose weight when it was 
burned. But the balance showed that it 
gained weight. What could be done? 
The theory was amended. It was then 
assumed that the unobservable phlogis- 
ton had a negative weight! Hence the 
metal increased in weight when it was 
burned because it lost levity. 

Much later the theory had to go al- 
together by the boards due to the im- 
pact of facts. In the same way ethers 
came and went. At one time scientists 
had all space filled five or six times over 
with ethers required by them to account 


for certain things they observed going 
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on. But it always proved impossible to 
observe the ether itself experimentally 
or to track down any effect of it. It was 
a pure fiction, yet was for years assumed 
to be a verifiable reality. Scientists as- 
sumed it could be observed but that that 
had just never been done. 

Finally, since repeated efforts failed 
to detect the slightest effects of the ex- 
istence of ether, Einstein suggested that 
scientists dismiss it from their minds 
and cease believing in it. So they began 
to say that certain things happened just 
as if an ether existed. For the scientists 
had to have their fiction. Yet it is true 
to say that the most widely accepted 
hypotheses of scientists are not com- 
pletely verified. Sufficient adverse facts 
could batter any of them into nothing- 
ness. All the scientist can ever truth- 
fully say about any of them is that this 
and this occur exactly as #f that and that 
were true. 


Chemists speak of atoms. Do atoms 
exist? Chemists can only study their 
properties by observations made on mat- 
ter in bulk. Atoms, molecules and elec- 
trons are all secondary, not primary 
knowledge. They are not more but less 
real than the bulk matter people actu- 
ally observe. H-O-H is no more deeply 
and truly water than it is a solvent of 
sugar, a liquid in a wash tub, or a slaker 
of thirst. Water is all of these things, 
depending upon who uses it and why 
certain properties are abstracted from it 
momentarily. 

The washer woman is interested in 
the real problem of “hard” or “soft” 
water, and that is all she wants to 
know about the liquid. The expression 
H-O-H does not even express the com- 
position of water as a primary fact. We 
knew the bulk properties of water long 
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before we explored the fluid and dis- 
covered H-O-H. Even the facts that 
water disappears in the presence of hot 
iron, or that it appears when an electric 
spark is passed through the gases hydro- 
gen and oxygen—these are mere prop- 
erties of water, like its ability to dissolve 
sugar. The real realness of water is not 
to be found in any of the scientist’s com- 
plicated fictions about it. 

Water is made of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, two gases we know in a more fa- 
miliar way by their initials, H and O. 
Hand O to form water, H2O. 
We can also break H2O down and get 
back our H and our O. But water, the 
liquid, is very different indeed from 
either of these two colorless, odorless 
gases. Do those gases exist unchanged 
in water? If so, how? Science assumes 
that H and O do exist in elemental 
atomic form in water. But this is sub- 
— 

Ordinary people who deal with real- 
ity in gross can not imagine these gases, 
hydrogen and oxygen, existing in the 
fluid water, atJeast in anything like the 
condition we meet them when they are 
alone and are colorless, odorless gases, 
quite imperceptible by any ordinary 
means. If they are true elements as 
gases and if these are the only elements 
that enter into combination to form 
chemical compounds like water, then, 
of course, the gases must somehow per- 
sist right in the water. Yet, while th 
are involved in that compound liquid, 
the gases can not be observed or per- 
ceived. Where have they gone? When 
were they real? At what time do they 
truly exist—as gases or as part of the 
liquid water? 

Let us take a step further. We caught 
the chemist saying that H-O-H or HzO 
was water. Does he know that by obser- 
vation? He does not. He is making an 
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assertion that goes definitely beyond the 
facts. Because he has not examined all 
the samples of water there are. Just re- 
cently indeed a new form of “heavy” 
water has been discovered that is not like 
ordinary water; it kills plants and fishes, 
for instance. It would be utterly impos- 
sible in finite time for any scientist to 
examine all possible samples of water. 
Only a very limited number have actu- 
ally been observed. From these broad 
conclusions are drawn, but they rest ul- 
timately in pious assumption. The scien- 
tist can say with truth that only so far 
as his experience goes water is HzO. 

A physicist indeed writes: “Now it is 
important to realize that this confidence 
in the consistency of nature is never jus- 
tified in actual fact. No experiment ever 
gives precisely the result predicted by 
the law or laws which purport to de- 
scribe it, and at times the discrepancy is 
very considerable. This, however, does 
not discourage the physicist, who is by 
nature an optimist. We must remember 
that though his business is to describe 
the world of experience, he does it by 
constructing a world all his own. This is 
what we may call the physical world. 
It should be called the physicist’s 
world. It is the world where the phys- 
icist’s laws never go wrong and never 
fail in their prognostications. I suppose 
we may say that it is his idea of heaven.” 


IV 


That unreal, fictional world of sci- 
ence is very different from the world 
we know. It is a world of symbolic laws. 
It is a world also of theories. It is a 
world of quaint mathematical formu- 
las. It is a world where strict determi- 
nism may be said to rule, but it does 
not always respect even the law of caus- 
ality. Thus the kinetic theory of gases 
we find there would lead a physicist to 
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say that he could predict the conduct of 
a gas at large merely by calculating the 
position and velocity of each of its in- 
numerable molecules at a given moment 
—something he obviously can not pos- 
sibly do in reality. So he really falls 
back on statistics and, by ceasing to fix 
his attention on the individual mole- 
cules and their antics, he ignores the law 
of causality. His real difficulties occur 
always when he tries to make the transi- 
tion from the physical world picture of 
fictional concepts to the world of ordi- 
experience and reality. 

This explains why Eddington spoke 
of the scientist as fitting together a puz- 
zle picture which today seems to reveal 
a piece of blue sky, tomorrow a sea with 
a boat floating on it, and a week later a 
parasol floating upside down. Yet the 
scientist is at all times enthusiastic and 
delighted. For he “guesses as to how 
the finished picture will work out,” and 
that is a lot of fun. “He depénds largely 
on these [guesses] in his search for other 
pieces to fit; but his guesses are modi- 
fied from time to time by un 
developments as the fitting proceeds. 
These revolutions of thought as to the 
final picture do not cause the scientist to 
lose faith in his handiwork, for he is 
aware that the completed portion is 
growing steadily,” even if he has no 
clear idea what on earth it is going to be. 

Therefore scientific observation has 
vanished into a puzzling haze of math- 
ematical formulas. Years ago—possibl 
twenty—atoms were still the hard, = 


massy particles known to Dalton. But 


they came to be composed of a hard 
centre or nucleus, with a flock of elec- 
trons circling madly round it like plan- 
ets round a sun. But Bohr came along 
and forbade the single electron in the 
hydrogen atom to revolve in any other 
than four definite orbits he plotted out 
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for it. When it jumped from one to an- 
other of these orbits he commanded it 
to emit a quantum spurt of energy. But 
by 1925 the Bohr atom failed to ac- 
count for certain fine lines seen in the 
hydrogen spectrum. The observed fact 
declared war on the pretty physical fic- 
tion and the scientists went back into 
their laboratories for more fairy tales. 

Then they sent Heisenberg out to 
apply the new fictions to reality if he 
could. He pointed out that any theory 
of electron orbits went distinctly be- 
yond the warrant of facts. He even said 
we could not see atoms. We could only 
observe what went into and what came 
out of atoms. We had no way on earth 
of telling what happened between times 
or of knowing what the atom really, 
truly was. All this business of orbits was 
a tale told by an idiot, a tissue of un- 
conscious but unjustifiable assumptions 
founded in Newton’s archaic dynamics. 


We must get away from all that. There- 
upon Heisenberg cast down a theory 
of atomic structure expressed in terms 
of differential equations. He banished 
mere physical explanations from the 
room. He said: “Here are nice equa- 


tions. Look at these, and forget reality.” 


Then came » intoxicated 
with de Broglie’s theory of wave me- 
chanics. He had a new fiction. Accord- 
ing to his theory an electron was a 
particle and a wave all at the same time. 
Of course, in the world of experience 
nobody could conceive how anything 
could possibly be both a particle and a 
wave, all at the same time. That did not 
matter. Keep your eye on the equations 
and even this could happen. Quit think- 
ing of an electron as an entity localized 
in space and time. It is a postulate in 

tum mechanics. It is a mathemati- 
cal formula. After all why shouldn’t it 
be, if that is what science wants? 
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True enough, you can not calculate 
the position and the velocity of an elec- 
tron simultaneously. If you try to deter- 
mine its position it has already moved 
from where it was. To discover its ve- 
locity you must stop it in its mad flight, 
interrogate it, and you discover it no 
longer moves. A principle of uncer- 
tainty appeared, but it only appeared if 
you kept thinking about electrons as 
real things in space and in time. If you 
thought about them as horrifying math- 
ematical equations, and quite unreal, 
they became very tractable and could 
easily be managed—on paper. It was 
not that Nature was a jade who pre- 
vented us from finding out what we 
wanted to know. It simply meant that 
if you set yourself impossible problems 
answers thereto can not be ascertained. 
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So science erects ever newer fictions, 
tests them by experiment but, if the 
world of experience proves too crude 
and harsh, the scientist takes re in 
mathematics and forgets the world of 
reality. Sometimes, however, the facts 
tend to verify the theory. In 1844 Bes- 
sell announced that the enormous star 
Sirius described a very eccentric orbit. 
He had to do something about it. He 
could not assert at that distance that the 
star was drunk so he invented an invisi- 
ble companion star. Of course he could 
not observe it but if it did exist it would 
account for the observed fact. Eighteen 
years passed. 

Then Alvin Clark actually saw this 
previously invisible companion star of 
Sirius. It was very small, it seemed. It 
gave off only 1/360 as much light as 
does the sun. It was just red hot, so he 
assumed it was a dying star. But in 1914 
Adams, with new instruments, discov- 
ered that the star was white hot, not 
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red hot. Then why did it emit so little 
light? Obviously because it really was 
very small, indeed about the size of 
our own earth. Then how could it kick 
Sirius off its orbit? For it would have 
to have a mass four-fifths that of our 
sun to do that, and that meant that a 
cubic inch of the material composing 
that star would weigh a ton. 

By this time there existed a method 
for computing the density of even very 
distant stars. It was based on a part of 
Einstein’s theory and Adams had resort 
to that. Sure enough the star was 2,000 
times as dense as platinum. But how 
could it be that dense and still be com- 


posed of ordinary matter composed of 
ordinary atoms? Adams it was 


composed of solid, hard, dense atom 
cores—“stripped atoms”—nuclei only, 
all the electrons gone off into space. 
Meanwhile the electrons had them- 
selves become disembodied ghosts of 


near wave forms in four dimensional 
space-time, assumed sources and absorb- 
ers of radiation, and to be detected only 
in their intermittent moments of emit- 
ting energy. We had better leave the 
star before it turns into trigonometry. 

Anyway we can measure with great 
exactitude. We can, can we? A recent 
scientific conference sought to convert 
inches into millimeters. It adopted as 
an accurate standard a conversion fac- 
tor based on the assumption that one 
inch equals 25.4 millimeters. Is that 
exact? The old official ratio was one 
inch to 25.40005. But certain handbooks 
and tables gave a rounded value of 
one to 25.4001. The official British ratio 
is a thing of grandeur, being one to 
25.399978. The last previously deter- 
mined imental value was one to 
25.399956, so where did the British get 
that terminal “8”? Indeed the British 
value is one part in 1,000,000 below, 
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and the American official value two 
parts in 1,000,000 above the 25.4. Since 
1930, however, British industry has 
used the ratio one to 25.4. But what is 
the really correct figure? 

Who knows? How could any one 
find out? Instrumental refinements in 
measurement leave off somewhere, but 
mathematics, like Tennyson’s celebrated 
brook, goes on forever. So far as our 

imental evidence can inform us, 
with the aid of the most refined instru- 
ments of precision, there are no exact 


values for any of the “pointer readings” 
Eddington made so popular. One makes 


several readings of scales and averages 
them. But the average of ten or even 
100 individual readings may not be 
the “correct” value for an experience in 
nature. The most exact measurements 
of the most refined instruments would 
lead us to conclude that there were no 
natural laws and no precise values. So 
far as we can determine experimentally 
there are simply values which vibrate 
around a given point and it is the math- 
ematical average of those values, not 
the real value per se, that we regard 
as “right,” at least so far as science is 
concerned. 


vI 

The scientist deals constantly with 
provisional constructs of the imagi 
tion, with out-and-out fictions, and with 
partly verified hypotheses. He has in 
his laboratory certain ideal constructs, 
beautifully logical and capable of exact 
mathematical demonstration, but they 
never fit any reality of experience per- 
fectly, and they can only predict future 
happenings in the real world by the law 
of mathematical averages. Very often 
the prediction is right with overwhelm- 
ing probability, but it is always possible 
that it may not be fulfilled. 
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Consider the mathematician with his 
notions about perfect circles, absolutely 
straight lines, mathematical points with- 
out area, timeless instants, curved space, 
potential energy and so forth. Such fan- 
ciful inventions are often false to fact 
as we usually know fact. They are 
often self-contradictory. Yet they have 
proven extremely fruitful both in sci- 
ence and in reality. They have justified 
their existence by helping men to solve 
practical problems. But just why unreal, 
untrue, fictional ideas about things that 
can not be observed should promote our 
knowledge of truth and reality—even 
that we do not know. 

We can not even insist with logic 
that our sensations give us knowledge 
of fact and reality. When we study an 
electron we observe merely a light or 
sound which it presumably produces 
under certain circumstances. When we 
hear any noise at all coming from a 
source gradually moving away from us, 
there always occurs a point at which we 
can not tell whether we hear the noise 

horse traveling away from us. 
The events of yesterday and the hoof- 
beats of the horse going down the road 
seem to have a certitude to our senses 
that diminishes successively in degree as 
time lapses or as distance increases. 

But in strict logic there can be no 
middle ground between certainty and 
uncertainty. What real evidence can we 
produce when we do not know whether 
we are seeing or hearing something, or 
not? This evidence, then, is not inher- 
ent in the sense data, in the observed. 
Where then? It inheres in the beliefs 
we have about our sense data. We 
either believe that we do or that we do 
not hear the sound and that is all. So the 
scientist either believes he has or has 
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not observed the sensual evidence of 
the electron’s existence. 

The truth, scientific or otherwise, 

about anything then simply sets that 
thing in a pattern. The pattern in part 
consists in what we have previously be- 
lieved to be true. The meaning of the 
truth is in part in that context—i.e. in 
whether the electron is a thing existing 
in time and space or a mere mathemati- 
cal expression. We can give no final 
explanation of anything, but each par- 
tial explanation is, as far as it goes, 
closed and final. Each truth is absolute, 
within its limitations. What is true in a 
narrow system does not become false in 
a wide one but, given certain axioms 
and certain assumptions, specific con- 
clusions follow inevitably from them. 
Any truth, scientific or otherwise, is 
relative. Change its ground and its 
environment and a different truth 
emerges. 
The mere fact that something can 
not be observed directly does not re- 
move it from the realm of contempla- 
tion and scientific study. Science has al- 
ways dealt with what it could not ob- 
serve and has woven fictions about such 
things. It will continue to do so. Thus 
arose the distinction between the world 
known by observation and the universe 
known only to reason. But science does 
not merely e and then fit facts 
into its theories. The observed facts 
themselves modify the theories. Science 
begins always with certain observed 
facts. From these it evolves fictions, 
theories, hypotheses and further propo- 
sitions. It then returns to the facts to 
check up. Thereafter fiction and the un- 
observed come into play, and this curi- 
ous process has given us a new world 
and has produced our modern concept 
of truth. 


Return of the Wilderness 


By Joun A. Piguet 


If today’s population trends continue, twenty years from now 
great stretches of our country will look virtually as 
they did to the first explorers 


heard again in the State of New 

‘York! Old timers scratched their 
heads in amazement as they agreed that 
the last packs were seen in the late 
Seventies. Fifty animals, according to 
State Conservation Commissioner Lith- 
gow Osborne, are ravaging the Adiron- 
dack counties, attacking farm hands and 
killing deer, sheep and other farm and 
wild animals. They have been identi- 
fied as genuine timber wolves. 

The return of wolves to the settled 
East for the first time in sixty years can 
not be laid to a particularly cold Cana- 
dian winter or lack of hunters. In this 
long period there have been colder 
winters and plenty of hunters, yet no 
wolves have been seen. Perhaps the ex- 
planation is that this large section of 
New York State is no longer well set- 
tled. It has been losing people for the 
last twenty years, while some of its 
counties have shown a steady loss in 
population since 1890. In tramping over 
the region for many years, I have seen 
abandoned farms or lumber camps in 
practically every mile of my journeys. 

People are leaving not only this 
territory but also hundreds of others 
throughout the United States. Vast sec- 


Te howling of wolves has been 


tions are being slowly depopulated. As 
man leaves, the trees and the brush and 
wilderness spring up again, the wild ani- 
mals and birds increase. The blue heron 
is seen again in shallow waters near 
our Eastern cities. The great whooping 
crane, thought to be extinct for many 
years, has appeared in increasing num- 
bers along the wide stretches of the 
Platte River in Nebraska. The rare wild 
turkey is being shot once more in the 
industrial State of Pennsylvania. Its 
numbers have increased rapidly since 
the importation a few years ago of a 
handful of birds from the South. 
Beavers are multiplying so fast in 
Pike County in the same State that they 
are destroying thousands of dollars’ 
worth of trees, and game laws may have 
to be lifted. The almost extinct bison— 
the American buffalos which roamed 
the plains by the millions as late as 1870 
—seems to be on the way back as Ameri- 
can and Canadian parks — growing 
herds, In Canada a herd of 700 of these 
animals imported from Montana in 
1907 have grown to 23,000 in number. 
Thousands have had to be given away 
or slaughtered. 
The elk is also rare, but in Yellow- 
stone National Park this great animal 
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now has increased to 14,000 in number. 
Predatory species of wild life, such as 
the great horned owl, hawks, crows, 
weasels, foxes, skunks, porcupines and 
raccoons, have more than held their 
own against the white man and his re- 
peating rifle. Foxes were even discov- 
ered last summer in the cliffs adjacent 
to Union City, New Jersey, just across 
the river from the city of New York. 
Even the wild cat is reappearing. Deer 
and bear are more numerous today in 
the East than they were fifty years ago. 
Given a chance by the game laws, they 
have bred rapidly in the wilds and in 
large areas abandoned by farmers. 

Even the Indians refuse to vanish. 
There are about 320,000 Indians in the 
United States today and their numbers 
have been increasing for several dec- 
ades. The Grand Council of the dreaded 
Six Nations still meets in northern New 
York. In 1926 the St. Regis tribe of 
this group brought suit in the courts to 
recover lands in the Mohawk Valley 
which they claim were unjustly ob- 
tained in past times. These lands in- 
clude the present city of Syracuse and 
are valued today at more than two bil- 
lions of dollars. Although the suit was 
lost, Attorney-General Ottinger warned 
the public that it was the forerunner of 
others by the whole Six Nations group 
to recover their ancestral lands covering 
a major part of the State of New York. 
The Seminoles, relocated long ago by 
the Government from Florida to Okla- 
homa, are on the rampage. They de- 
mand more room for their growing 
numbers. 

Wild animals are returning because 
the white man is leaving. More than 
two hundred million acres of tim- 
bered or cut-over lands that once heard 
the ring of the axe and the screech of 
the sawmill are now silent and de- 
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serted. Over these silent stretches the 
forest is growing again and wild life 
reappearing. 
The white man is leaving not only 
lumbered regions but inhabited ones as 
well. That is the significant thing. Al- 
though the national population has in- 
creased almost thirty per cent in the last 
twenty years, vast sections of this coun- 
try are losing people. In the first ten 
years of this period, out of a total of 
some three thousand counties, no less 
than 368 lost population. In the second 
ten years ending in 1930, 1,220 counties 
lost inhabitants. More than forty per 
cent of our counties are declining. 
Abandoned farms, empty stores, dy- 
ing towns are covering certain sections 
of the nation like wildfire. Over them 
the wilderness and the hoot owl liter- 
ally reappear in all the profusion of 
pioneer times. Large sections of the na- 
tion are returning to a frontier state as 
the American people take up their be- 
longings and move toward more fa- 
vored spots. This time the march of the 
covered wagon is a grand retreat from 
a thousand isolated counties, an advance 
into a hundred sections near important 
cities and efficient living. The pioneer’s 
grandson is returning to civilization. 
The fact is that we have not enough 
people really to settle our vast domain. 
A nation has tried to cover a continent 
and failed. If our forty-eight States 
were as thickly settled as Europe, we 
would have six hundred million people. 
We have only a fifth of that number. 
Meanwhile our birth rate is falling and 
we insist on keeping immigrants out. 
We have attempted to conquer an end- 
less wilderness with a handful of peo- 
ple. We have scattered them so thinly 
over vast distances that life is hard and 
poor and dull. Machinery has tripled 
food production per acre since pioneer 
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days; hence the majority can now live 
in cities or near them. The full advan- 
tages of city life and culture are still 
concentrated in a limited number of 
areas. It is toward these areas that the 
scattered millions are heading. 

They are heading toward the indus- 
trial city regions that line our sea coast 
and the Great Lakes; toward impor- 
tant interior centres such as St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh; to Detroit and other 
automotive cities; to Tulsa and oil, and 
to the climate-blessed city regions in 
Florida and California. In the last dec- 
ade three-fourths of the total popula- 
tion increase of the nation occurred in 
or within thirty miles of our ninety- 
three cities of over 100,000 population. 

The pioneer’s descendant was not 
plunging right back into the city, how- 
ever. The cities grew, but the suburban 
territory surrounding them grew twice 
as fast. These suburban areas include 
not only residential or factory commu- 
nities, but also outlying industrial or re- 
sort towns. Many of these places are 
small and surrounded with trees and 
fields and sunshine. Their inhabitants 
see on one side the central city with its 
jobs and markets and cultural life. On 
the other they look back into an open 
country of farms and forests and lake or 
shore, with its opportunities for recre- 
ation, motor drives, hunting and sum- 
mer homes along wild vistas. 
| Thanks to the spread of good high- 
ways and electric power, the modern 
American can enjoy both the city and 
the growing wilderness at the same 
ltime. He lives in between them in a 
fresh air suburb or clean, open indus- 
trial town. He is getting more out of 
ife in making money or enjoying its 

ing, because when a sufficient 
number of people are within reach of 
-— other, as in these city regions, 
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the individual man or business has ac- 
cess to the greatest possible variety of 
jobs, markets, goods, amusements and 
education. 


As people recede toward the cities, 
the wilderness advances after them. 
Last summer I spent some time in 
northern Pennsylvania and south cen- 
tral New York. Here fifty years ago 
was one of the great lumbering re- 
gions of the world. Thousands of axes 
gleamed in the sunshine, hundreds of 
sawmills buzzed all day long, bark tan- 
neries, furniture factories and thriving 
towns filled the scene. In these treasure- 
laden hills that gave John D. Rocke- 
feller his first start was one of the 
bonanza oil and natural gas sections of 
the nation. The click of oil derricks was 
heard all throughout the upper region 
and long pipe lines were laid over the 
mountains to distant markets. ° 

So ruthless was the exploitation of 
these resources, with no thought for the 
morrow, that by 1905 the trees were 
down, the game driven out, the best 
oil deposits exhausted and the region 
found itself on the downward path. For 
thirty years its population has been 
steadily declining and its sons and 
daughters have left for busier places. 

From the highest point of the road I 
gazed over fifty miles of hills and val- 

eys, saw hardly the smoke of a chimney 
rising from the splendid expanse. It 
was hard to realize that I was in the 
heart of the settled East. Yet that 
morning I had driven for a hundred 
miles without seeing anything but scat- 
tered farms and a few small towns. The 
next afternoon I journeyed through 
seventy miles of once busy hill country 
and saw only eight houses. The only 
hamlet I struck was unique in that the 
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three families there assured me that 
they saw more airplanes than automo- 
biles. The main air mail route to the 
West passes directly over the place. 

People were scarce but nothing else 
was. I came across small herds of 
deer along the road, hawks and crows 
aplenty, a woodchuck who scurried into 
the brush and pheasants in the woods 
almost alongside my car. A resident 
stated that bear and wildcat, foxes and 
raccoons were growing in number. The 
hills seemed to be once more growing 
up with thickening stands of pine and 
hardwoods. The lady’s-slipper and other 
uncommon flowers and ferns bloomed 
under the trees of the steep hillsides. 
In some of the fertile valleys herds of 
cows were grazing. Even new deposits 
of natural gas have been discovered. 

In this paradise of resources a greatly 
reduced population exists on general 
and dairy farming and a few wood and 
miscellaneous industries. But the popu- 
lation is still declining. The region is 
centrally located between New York 
and Chicago, and Pennsylvania Pull- 
man trains thunder over its hundred 
and fifty miles of forest and valley and 
plain, but it remains the victim of the 
stark fact that we have not enough pop- 
ulation in this country to settle all the 
choice spots that cry to be used. 

Meanwhile the wilderness returns 
rapidly to these hills and valleys over 
which the Indian once roamed. The re- 
gion is becoming one of the great hunt- 
ing and recreational sections of the East. 
Its vast depths now easily absorb the 
motorist and the huntsman. 

A hundred miles further east I began 
climbing over those long ranges which 
are known as the “coal regions.” In the 
three counties that sprawl over these 
hills is found all the anthracite coal 
mined in the United States. Descend- 
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i ly into the typical narrow val- 
in small coal town, I noticed 
the long row of stores—most of them 
empty. 

“Why have you such a long main 
street here when most of the stores are 
empty?” I asked my host in the local 
lunchwagon. 

“This town,” he replied, “has existed 
because of coal and coal only. If you 
had come here six years ago you would 
have seen almost every store busy and 
happy. Five thousand people milled 
around this street every Saturday night. 
From mines for miles around on every 
side streams of workers and their fam- 
ilies came here to spend their weekly 
pay. Fourteen thousand of them lived 
right here in town. But even before the 
depression, long before in fact, the coal 
business was going down. Oil burners 
and apartment houses and more efficient 
burning of coal have cut down its con- 
sumption in homes and industry. We 
have less population now than we had 
in 1920.” 

I could not help thinking then of the 
even more dramatic story of bituminous 
coal. The War and boom created a sud- 
den demand for additional supplies. 
Capitalists and their engineers 
through the mountains of Kentucky 
and West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
and the fields of southern Illinois. A 
multitude of new mines were opened. 
Rampant overproduction ensued. The 

uick prosperity died down within a 

ecade. A hundred towns full of new 
homes, stores, hotels and movie palaces 
found themselves in difficulties. Mines 
have been closed in so many places, 
many permanently, that the workers 
are streaming back into the nearby hills 
from which they came, while even 
greater numbers of foreign-born work- 
ers and their families depend on poor 
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relief or work small gardens in the out- 
skirts of towns. 

Located in the long, lonely stretches 
of the Appalachians, most of these coal 
towns—anthracite or bituminous—are 
after all merely outposts in a wilderness 
of rock and forest in which the bear and 
the deer still roam as in Indian days. 
Once a mine is abandoned or long idle, 
the outpost is cut off from civilization, 
people leave, and the wilderness soon 
closes over the mine-pits and decaying 
homes. 

Indefatigable nature has in fact swal- 
lowed up thousands of small towns in 
the history of our country. Not only 
lumbering and mining hamlets, but also 
the sites of once busy grist mills, woolen 
mills, blast furnaces, woodworking 
plants and other industrial or farm- 

ing enterprises are now inhabited 


only by trees, brush and wild game. 


The iron furnaces of the now largely 
extinct Eastern iron and steel industry 
of pre-Civil War days can be seen today, 
still standing in all their loneliness in 
New York and New Jersey and New 
England. The once prosperous iron sec- 
tion whose furnace flares were seen up 
and down a hundred mile section in 
Eastern Pennsylvania has been declin- 
ing for years. Often I have scrambled 
through weeds and young trees over 
more than one of the mine-pits, while 
nearby the furnaces and foundries are 
crumbling away. 
Il 

The returning wilderness finds its 
greatest friend in the deserted farm. 
Ever since the Government gave away 
a Middle Western empire of flat, fer- 
tile, easily worked land to Civil War 
veterans and succeeding generations, 
their competition, sharpened by the ma- 
chinery which they could more easily 
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use, put thousands of Eastern farms 
out of business. In the last decade alone, 
land in farms east of the Mississippi 
River decreased by 34,000,000 acres. 
The South accounted for twenty mil- 
lions of these acres of deserted 
The wilderness does not have to return 
to this great section that ranges from 
the Potomac River for a thousand miles 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. It has 
never really left it. Here is an area twice 
as large as the Northeast between New 
York and Chicago, but with only half 
its inhabitants. Man is four times scarcer 
down South than he is up North. And 
in these sunny stretches the growing 
season is longer and Nature more pro- 
lific. God can make a Northern tree in 
thirty years, but down South He takes 
only fifteen long summers! . 
A majority of Southern farmers are 
r. Only one in twenty, on the aver- 
age, has electric light, radio or tele- 
phone. The ratio is more nearly eight 
in twenty elsewhere. Several million 
white and Negro farmers do not own 
their own land but rent it or farm it on 
shares. They are usually in debt to local 
business men who sell them supplies or 
buy the crop at their own price. These 
conditions led to a vast exodus in the 
War and boom era. So many farmers 
went to the cities of the North and 
South that county after county shows 
actual loss in population, and most of 
them lost in rural numbers. In the 
South Atlantic States alone in the last 
decade there was half a million less 
farm population and a million and a 
third more in the cities and towns. 
The eight hundred mile stretch of 
Southern Appalachians also showed 
losses as mountain farmers and 
their families trekked down to growing 
industrial towns in the Carolinas and 
other States with their furniture, to- 
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bacco and cotton goods industries. In 
these still forested hills, along the 
coastal plains, over the deserted clear- 
ings once staked out by plantation kings, 
the lush verdure of the South bour- 
geons rapidly as Southern population 
concentrates more and more within 
automobile distance of the string of 
growing cities and towns. 

The Middle West also feels the force 
of rural decline. The group of States 
immediately west of the Mississippi 
grow the bulk of our corn, hogs, wheat, 
cattle and other staples. This famed 
“Breadbasket of the World” showed 
the smallest population increase—only 
five per cent—of any section in the last 
census decade. It has been steadily de- 
clining from a twenty-eight per cent in- 
crease in 1910. 

The climate on these treeless plains 
is a rigorous one. My great-uncle went 
to Kansas in 1890. His crop was eaten 
up by locusts. Moving to Oklahoma he 
was blown out by a cyclone. In North 
Dakota he was frozen up and in Mon- 
tana the drought his crops. He 
finally settled ea of salubrious 
climate.Any or all of these contin 
gencies are liable to happen to farmers 
in the Breadbasket. In addition, they 
produce surpluses which must be mar- 
keted abroad against the competition of 
newer lands with cheaper soil and labor. 
The section also suffers from lack of 
industrial development which would 
provide nearby industrial populations 
to cut distribution costs both ways. Fi- 
nally the machine methods on these 
farms have increased the yield per acre 
300 per cent. 

The result is not only poverty for the 
many but also outright abandonment of 
farm lands by foreclosure, flight, un- 
paid taxes and the migration of the new 
generations to city jobs and amusements 
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and of older folks to Mid-Western 
county seats or such places as California 
or Florida. The 1930 census showed 
that 533,000 people born in the purely 
farm State of Iowa are now living else- 
where. At least twenty million acres in 
these States are being held idle under 
the Government crop reduction pro- 
gramme—they represent _profitless 
acres, possibly permanently so. A con- 
siderable section in the western part of 
the region is classed as poor soil and the 
Government has announced its inten- 
tion of gradually moving farmers off 
it to better lands. If the trend of the 
last thirty years continues, large areas 
in these States will revert to wilderness. 
The surplus bison in our national parks 
may be placed in these areas where their 
rapid breeding will have plenty of 
range to feed on. We may therefore 
see the great plains shake once again 
beneath the ona of the thundering 
herd. 

The United States Forest Service in 
its 1933 report announces that plans are 
under way to increase the present 162,- 
000,000 acres of national forest by 
233,000,000 acres. These include some 
55,000,000 acres of abandoned farm 
lands and vast areas of cut-over or tim- 
bered regions, all of which are to be re- 
forested—because man has left them. 
If we add some of the 50,000,000 acres 
of poor soil that the Government will 
move farmers from, and some of the 
unknown total of millions of acres of 
deserted farms everywhere which are 
already growing stands of new forest, 
we find that more than 500,000,000 
acres are destined for permanent wilder- 
ness! This represents more than one- 
fourth of our whole land area. 

But this is only the official wilderness. 
When we consider that the small and 

thickly settled State of New Jersey is 
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about one-half sparsely settled pine bar- 
rens, forested hills and abandoned 
farms, that Pennsylvania has a two 
hundred mile stretch of mountain lone- 
liness in its very midst, that north of 
Boston New England has far more 
wilderness than farms or towns, we get 
some idea of how small a dent the white 
man has made even in the original colo- 
nial States. With this condition ex- 
tended over the rest of the nation, 
where population per square mile is far 
less, it is obvious that the wilderness 
never has left much of our land area. 


IV 


With large sections of the United 
States returning to wilderness because 
people are going to big cities or near 
them, a new problem arises. It is true 
that our metropolitan regions combine 

“many advantages in their wider choice 


of jobs or methods of making money, 
their myriad ways of enjoying the latest 
amusements, education, shopping 

culture. But we have not learned how 
to handle these masses of people crowd- 


ing together in city regions. Even in 


prosperous times the working classes 
particularly can not afford to live in the 
sunshine suburbs—they are jammed in 
bad housing or in apartment house dis- 
tricts unsatisfactory for the raising of 
children. When unemployment comes, 
the industrial worker or white-collar 
employe finds the situation desperate in- 
deed. He has no other source of income 
but his job, and he must pay city prices 
for everything that he needs. 

City life has another handicap. We 
are beginning to find out that the busi- 
nesses that distribute or handle wealth, 
rather than those that directly produce 
it on farm and factory, are overcrowded. 
There are too many small storekeepers, 
too many real estate firms, too many 
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lawyers and doctors, too many lunch- 
rooms, gasoline stations, and what not. 
The building boom encouraged too 
many people to become contractors or 
building trades employes. We had too 
many banks until the depression cleared 
them out. In the case of funeral direc- 
tors, authorities advise me that half of 
the two thousand such firms in New 
York City could handle all the funerals, 
and at lower prices to customers, higher 
wages to help and better or steadier 
profits to owners. The moral is that the 
best results for all concerned are ob- 
tained by a reasonable number of strong 
firms rather than a vast assemblage of 
firms few of which get enough business 
to operate satisfactorily. Not only the 
depression, but stricter examination by 
banks and suppliers of materials and 
equipment in extending credit are weed- 
ing out many of these surplus firms. 
Meanwhile large numbers of employes 
and individual owners are no | 
needed and are looking for jobs. While 
many of these will be reémployed upon 
recovery of business, the fact remains 
that many will not be needed again in 
crowded lines of business. This is true 
not only because the businesses are 
crowded, but also because since 1923 
the rate of increase of our national pop- 
ulation has been falling rapidly. Ex- 
perts forecast a stationary population 
of from 160,000,000 to 190,000,000 
within sixty years’ time. For these vari- 
ous reasons, millions of city and subur- 
ban people must look either for brand- 
new occupations such as television or 
air-conditioning, which are limited, or 
realize that they must get back to the 
source of all wealth—the land. 
Dayton, Ohio, found itself last year 
with 50,000 people dependent upon re- 
lief, or one-fourth of its 200,000 popula- 
tion. Previously a considerable number 
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of the unemployed had drifted back to 
farms within one or two hundred miles 
from which they had come in boom 
days. But the majority had no farms to 
go back to. Therefore Dayton people 
have started a planned farm colony on 
a tract of 160 acres, where thirty-five 
families codperate to build individual 
homes themselves, and receive loans to 
finance building materials, garden tools, 
livestock and other necessities. These 
loans were made first by a fund raised 
by Dayton people of means, and later 
through a Government loan extended 
to the colony by the Subsistence Farms 
Division. The individuals of the colony 
earn as much as they can in the nearby 
city—for the tract is located conven- 
iently close to Dayton—and when they 
can’t earn at city work they have three 
acres each on which a family may raise 
considerable food, while being able to 
use the grazing commons of the colony 
for their livestock. In addition, there is 
a community workshop where bread, 
shoes, weaving and other primary neces- 
saries may be had at low cost. This plan 
in essence represents the method now 
being undertaken by the Government 
to establish part city occupation, part 
farming operation colonies in various 
city regions where unemployment is 
most acute. One has been located near 
New York City to attract unemployed 
garment workers, and another in West 
Virginia for surplus coal miners, and 
others will handle city labor generally 
—both manual and brain workers. 

This sort of back-to-the-land move- 
ment is merely doing in a systematic 
and superior manner what several hun- 
dred thousand city workers have been 
doing individually for many years. Go 
along the country roads within ten miles 
of the industrial city of Paterson, New 
Jersey, and you will find many people 
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who have bought old or deserted farms, 
or are living in villages where rent is 
cheap and “yee plenty. These people 
work in Paterson, in stores, silk mills, 
When work is scarce, they sim- 
ply stay home where their cost of living 
is low. Most of them have a good-sized 
garden. Many have a cow, or chickens, 
pigs or goats. There are fruit trees, and 
more than one vineyard. A considerable 
number burn wood, obtained without 
cash outlay from the nearby forest. 
They have one foot in the soil and one 
foot in the nearby city. The only differ- 
ence between this sort of existence and 
the Dayton or Government subsistence 
farm projects is that the first isa meagre, 
individualistic life while the latter are 
planned, adequately financed colonies 
where there is only slightly less indi- 
vidual liberty and a great deal more of 
economic results and sociability. 

We must note that both these classes 
of people are not diving off into old- 
style farming. They are remaining 
within convenient touch of the city’s 
great opportunities for full or part-time 
work and cultural pursuits—and partic- 
ularly within reach of city conveniences 
—electric power and light, telephone, 

roads, the daily newspaper. 
Neither do they have to worry about 
selling farm produce to distant markets 
through endless miles of middlemen 
and uncertain prices. They produce 
largely for their own consumption, and 
market the few extra eggs, pigs, apples, 
grapes, flowers, etc., direct to the ulti- 
mate users in the nearby city. 

A third class of back-to-the-landers 
are some three millions of city folk who 
have returned to their relatives or par- 
ents on farms. In 1930 near 
Rochester I met a number of these re- 
turning to the old homestead. In 1931 
I met other groups leaving Allentown, 
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Pennsylvania, for nearby farms. Gov- 
ernment surveys of farm folk in cities 
show that the majority come from with- 
in fifty miles’ distance. From this fact 
and my conversations with the above 
groups I have drawn the conclusion that 
the majority of those returning to the 
land are those who came from farms 
not far from city regions. In other 
words, we have no facts to show that 
any considerable number are going to 
isolated rural sections or to distinctively 
farming regions with few cities. Most 
of our three million have returned to 
farms or farm relatives within conven- 
ient reach of cities. 

A fourth movement is the substantial 
increase in purchase of farms or rural 
land for summer or recreational pur- 
poses. The farm real estate agencies re- 
port extensive sales of this sort—and 
most of these are within one hundred 
miles of the larger cities and within 
thirty miles of smaller centres. 

Every indication we have, then, 
shows that our back-to-the-land move- 
ment is finding locations within con- 
venient reach of important cities. That 
is logical, for when land can be obtained 
at a reasonable price near markets and 
conveniences, why go farther out, or 
why stay in isolated sections? The Gov- 
ernment, in fact, has set out gradually 
to move struggling farmers off 50,000,- 
000 acres of farms of poor soil or iso- 
lated location and get them to better 
areas. These areas are stated to be on 
the western border of the great plains, 
along the edges of the Great Lakes in 
Michigan and Minnesota and other 


States, in the Southern Appalachians, 
and in a great many parts of the marshy 
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coastal plain of the Southeastern States. 

We do not have to predict the return 
of the wilderness, for, as we have indi- 
cated in the South and West, it has 
never really left those vast sections 
where man is still much scarcer than 
forests or plains. In the North and East 
we see large and small wildernesses 
within an hour or two by motor of great 
cities. The settlers who once invaded 
them to establish rough clearings have 
been succeeded by descendants who 
long since deserted them to move to 
the cities or to farms more convenient 
to the main routes of travel. 

If we draw a circle of one hundred 
miles’ radius around each of our ninety- 
three large cities of 100,000 population 
or more, we can get a pretty accurate 
idea of where most of the people and 
farms will be in another twenty years. 
The vast areas outside of those circles 
will resemble the wilderness very 

y as LaSalle and Lewis and 
Clarke first found it when they 
plumbed the great interior. Connecting 
highways between metropolitan regions 
and the speedy airplane will enable our 
people to dive into the great forests and 
untenanted plains for recreation and 
hunting and blowing off steam. The 
wilderness will also serve as a reservoir 
for natural resources. 

Perhaps the next generation, living 
within a few hours of these great and 
fascinating wilds filled with game and 
something of that closeness to nature 
and open-air way of living which bred 
self-reliance in our ancestors and faith 
in the Creator of so wonderful a con- 
tinent. 


Solid for Handsome Dave 


By J. T. SALTER 


A Negro politician in Philadelphia demonstrates the humble 
workings of democracy 


‘ ut, Miss Merty, why d’you sup- 
pose I gave you the necklace?” 
This most natural question is 
found under a brilliant Peter Arno 
cartoon that ap in the New 
Yorker. An irate though lovely lady, 
wearing a necklace of precious jewels, is 
about to smash a vase on an amazed 
society man who has just attempted to 
embrace her—the fair recipient of his 
earlier gift. He could not foresee a 
human nature so flexible that it would 
take a gentleman’s diamond, but refuse 
his caress. If I were a Peter Arno I 
would do another cartoon suggested by 
recent talks with life-long politicians in 
Philadelphia. Many of these career 
men in politics are not only worried at 
the sight of 180,000 voters registering 
Democratic in a city that has not elected 
a Democratic mayor since 1880, when 
Samuel G. King was chosen, but they 
are surprised and personally grieved to 
discover constituents to whom they had 
given tangible aid and comfort in the 
past enrolled under the Democratic 
banner now. And although this feeling 
of disappointment is general through- 
out the ranks of the organization, it is 
found in its purest form among the 
leaders of the Afro-Americans. 
Take the case of Handsome Dave 


Nelson. If Dave were not so big and 
substantial he might be a dandy. He is 
forty-five and looks younger. He is 
more than six feet tall and his carriage 
is good. There is a perceptible curve in 
front but no paunch. His clothes are 
tailored and he favors a dark brown 
suit with a herringbone stripe, with a 
fresh carnation in his lapel. (This car- 
nation, like the big diamond on his left 
hand, is a badge of identity and is part 
of the man, just as Senator Salus’s un- 
lighted cigarette or Charlie Chaplin’s 
mustache belong to these men.) His 
black pointed Oxfords never need a 
polish—an Italian bootblack in City 
Hall gives them a shine every morning 
—or noon, rather—when Dave appears 
there. His features are regular; his skin 
is ebony and his hair is black. His face is 
large and full; his even white teeth 
glisten when he smiles, and he smiles 
easily and often. Dave is an Elk, and 
while the bases of the strength of many 
politicians—particularly colored ones— 
are their lodge affiliations and their 
churches, it is not thus with Mr. Nelson. 
He is a Methodist, but in no sense a 
pillar of the church—not even a flying 
buttress. He says, “I don’t go to church 
often, but neither do my le.” 

One day when I saw him he had a 
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puzzled, questioning look on his face. 
“A fellow came to me two years ago. 
He had consumption; he wanted to go 
to a hospital at Hamburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, but he couldn’t get in. There was 
a waiting list. He tried for six months 
and then when he was pretty weak he 
came to me. I worked through Joe 
Blake (his assemblyman) and got him 
right in. He was there a full year and 
came back stro than I am. He said, 
‘Mr. Nelson, Pll never forget you.’ 
Last week he registered Democratic. 
There are four in the family too. I saw 
him when he registered Democratic— 
he looked the other way. Hell, the only 
thing he could do for me was to register 
right; the only reason I did the favor 
was to get his vote.” 

However, all of Dave’s people are 
not consumptive; a winning majority 
have either gratitude or vision. Even 
the sleepy constituents heard the story 
of the number writer who, when asked 
how he was going to vote in 1932, told 
Dave he was voting for Roosevelt. 
Dave didn’t argue, but a week later the 
writer was arrested for selling numbers 
(gambling slips). He called Dave on 
the telephone and begged for help. 
Dave calmly told him to get Roosevelt 
to speak to the Magistrate in the case. 
“TI help only Republicans.” And this 
may explain why .more than 700 of 
Dave’s constituents registered Repub- 
lican and less than 100 Democratic, even 
in 1933. The great majority of the 
people in this division are colored, but 
Dave serves them all—both black and 
white. “I always say ‘Hello’ to my 
neighbors and friends.” (All of the 
people living in his division are neigh- 
bors, and he probably has as many 
friends in City Hall as any division 
leader in Philadelphia.) He makes 
friends easily and when he is seen once, 
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he is never fo He is an Em- 
peror Jones in ward politics. His friends 
are part of the dividends that life pays 
him, and he works hard to maintain his 
prestige. He is so accommodating and 
so sure to produce results in a magis- 
trate’s court or a police station that 
sometimes voters from other divisions 
that feel skeptical of the ability of their 
own leader come to him. This activity 
on his part in behalf of individuals in 
distress that live outside of his own 
precincts has won him the title of “the 
National Committeeman.” His col- 
leagues protest against this extra- 
division activity, for they feel that it 
might undermine their own leadership. 
Dave says that all he is trying to do is to 
help the voter. To make this help cer- 
tain he has a bell the size of a saucer 
rigged up beside his bed on the second 
floor. “When I go to bed I go to sleep 
and I could never hear: the little bell 
downstairs. I got one now that wakes 
me up.” 

Saturday nights and Sundays are the 
busiest for Dave; every week-end 
fifteen or sixteen people come to get 
him to intercede for them—to say the 
one word to the politicians’ tribune of 
justice, the magistrate. “I often get up 
at two or three in the morning to help 
get some one out of jail. In fact, I have 
to get up at this hour so regularly on 
Saturday nights that I never go to bed 
until three.” 


Politics is Dave’s first concern, and 
dancing is his second love. He is a 
champion waltzer. He has won many 
prizes for the skill with which he and 
his lady waltz. He also used to give 
dances and dancing lessons. Now he is 
a mere devotee, but still ardent. He is 
not married; and when he goes to a 
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dance, a problem is sure to arise. “I take 
my girl. The lady at the door says, 
‘There is a telephone call for you, Mr. 
Nelson.’ The calls come so often that 
my girl gets sore.” But although these 
interruptions are annoying, they are not 
serious, for Dave has a way with 
women. 

Mr. Nelson’s parents were born in 
South Carolina. He was born in the xyz 
ward and lived there until he was 
twenty. Since then he has been living 
in his present ward. He is an only child; 
his father is dead and he lives with his 
mother. They live in a small frame 
two-story house on a corner. The out- 
ward appearance of the house is not 
markedly different from that of many 
of the others that line the narrow mean 
street that it faces—a street alive with 
colored people on a summer day—peo- 
ple squatting on their steps, or leaning 
out of an open window talking to some 
one in the street, or just gazing. The 
houses are forlorn-looking, but the 
men, women and children are not. As 
they lounge and sprawl and play about, 
they look —- and happy. Mr. 
Nelson countless ings as he 
swings the of his 
domain. (The great majority of these 
constituents are colored, but there are 
eighty Jewish people in the division.) 
“All of them are for me!” says Dave, 
but, as an afterthought, “Woman 
suffrage makes politics different. In the 
past a man beat his wife and I would 
get him out. It made no difference 
about who was right. Now you got to 
keep the friendship of both. You must 
use your head to know who to help.” It 
may be the record he has made or it may 
be his buoyant spirit, but even in these 
1934 days when the NRA is knocking 
over leaders of more independent areas, 
Dave confidently expresses the convic- 


tion, “Ill never be beaten—not by 
human man or this inhuman "Tae 

Nor do I speak lightly of Dave’s 
twenty; their tradition for voting regu- 
lar is a great one. They are the party’s 
finest. The late leader of the tenth 
ward, Sunny Jim McNichol once spoke 
for leaders and followers alike when he 
said, “A political party is like a great 
big family where leaders look after the 
wants of every member of the 
like a father does his family. The mem- 
bers of a reform party never come 
around to do anything after election 
time.” 

Voting in this ward is more than a 
mere political act; it is hedged about 
with many of the social amenities. The 
ward is divided into divisions—there 
are two leaders or committeemen 
elected by the party voters in each divi- 
sion every two years. In a recent pri- 
mary one of the division leaders 
distributed among his voters—both 
colored and white—a load of fish. Later 
in the day when these voters, many of 
them thirsty, came to the polls, they 
were provided with a drink. The vote 
that day was nearly unanimous. Re- 
gardless of race or creed, the voters in 
a slum ward think kindly of the polli- 
tician who is thoughtful about the little 
things in life. It was the same in the 
old days; and yet, according to one divi- 
sion leader “emeritus,” it was different, 
too. In a long conversation at the his- 
toric ward club he told me, “In the old 
days we would go to saloons and get 
delegates. No vote-buying—just a mat- 
ter of treating. Today you have a class 
of people around here that are nothing. 
Vote-buying goes back to the Vare- 
Earle (1911) fight. Of course there are 
hangers-on that have always wanted 
money—but today it is almost a fixed 
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thing that people want money. There 
are some very nice people in this ward 
to whom money would be an insult, but 
the majority must be paid.” Later he 
added, “This ward has a lot. 
You know, people that lived here long 
ago thought it was wrong to take money 
for their vote. They thought it was 
bribery.” “What do they think it is 
now?” I asked. “They think it is their 
duty to take money,” was his laconic 
reply. 

Dave, however, says that he frowns 
on vote-buying, and he is trying to get 
his people away from this practice, 
though fighting against the customs of 
a neighborhood is uphill work. Dave’s 
own position on this subject of vote- 
buying with cash might be best de- 
scribed by quoting a recent conversation 
with his old friend, Tom Gibson. Tom 
said, “I once took my coat and vest off 
to pay a fine, but I don’t like to pay 
them for votes. But you can’t catch flies 
with vinegar. I say to them, ‘If you ask 
me for two dollars or whatever you get 
for your vote, all right, Pll pay you. 
But then you are paid up, and then you 
can’t come around during the year for 
help” ” Mr. Gibson emphasized this 
point. He preferred to serve the voter, 
but if the voter demanded cash, he 
could have cash. However, he couldn’t 
have both. 

“Suppose the man is paid for his vote 
and then in three months or so, he gets 
locked up and sends for you?” I asked. 
“Well,” answered Tom, “I get him out 
of the station house. Then a year later, 
election comes around again, and he is 
very hard up and must be paid. So I 
give him the cash at the next election 
too. But,” and here he opened his eyes 
wide and looked at me before proceed- 
ing, “then he gets locked up again 
and sends for me. This time I use 
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my judgment. 1 tell them they can’t 
have both.” 


One day I met Dave as he was 
walking, in his rather lordly fashion, in 
the south corridor of the first floor of 
City Hall. He stopped to chat, but a 
car was circling City Hall waiting for 
him. One of his people was being held 
in a police station because his home had 
been raided, and liquor had been found; 
he had been arrested, and now Dave 
= going to obtain his release with a 

py of the charge,” signed by a magis- 
trate. He asked me cn He with 
him; we stopped long enough at the 
south entrance to buy a new carnation 
and discard the old one. A young col- 
ored boy, the son of the victim, was 
driving the car—an old Ford for which 
Dave apologized at great length. 

At the station house Dave cheerfully 
spoke to the officers; the prisoner was 
turned over to him. All four of us drove 
around the corner to the shack-like 
structure in which the man lived. The 
prisoner and his political leader went 
inside of the house for the final 
ments. While I was alone in the car 
three small colored children—all under 
six years of age—amused themselves 
climbing into the front seat and sound- 
ing the horn. 

When Dave appeared we walked to 
his own home, just three doors away. 
bo house in which he lives is non- 

escript outwardly, but pleasing inside. 
There are four overatufied chairs in 
the front room, which is long and nar- 
row. There is also a sofa, and there 
are three huge photographs in ornate 
frames ing on the walls—two are 
likenesses of ancestors, and one of Paul 
Robeson. 


Dave’s mother, a surprisingly young- 
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looking woman, was sitting in a chair 
by the window as we entered. She is 
a fluent talker, and spoke with gusto 
about the number of people in distress 
who called to see her son. “They come 
after we have gone to bed, too, and I 
got to wake Dave.” (Presumably be- 

re the advent of the great bell.) She 
walked to a room in the rear. After she 
had gone, Dave, comfortably seated in 
a morris chair and smoking a fine cigar, 
smiled broadly and said, “You ought to 
see Maizie Bilkins! She is a terror, but 
she is a friend of mine. She used to be 
a school teacher in New York. She sure 
can write wonderful when she is sober. 
I wish that I could write a hand like 
hers. Now she gets drunk for days at a 
time. When she gets arrested for rais- 
ing Cain, I speak to the magistrate. She 
comes here a lot—she is either singing 
or crying or shouting. She’s got an aw- 
ful tongue. She tells it to them, no mat- 
ter who! Maizie don’t live any place— 
she just hangs around; she tells me 
what people say about me. If any oppo- 
sition starts, I know it right soon. She 
is the best party worker I got—some 
people tell you one thing to your face, 
but they have a different story when 
you aren’t there.” 

Dave has been in politics—( which, in 
his case, is a combination of low finance, 
Salvation Army work and station house 
fixing )—for twenty-four years. He has 
always been popular, and after being in 
the ward less than a year, he “took a 
hand” in the game of kings and gang- 
sters. He was asked to help out in a 
primary, and has been helping out ever 
since. (His friends helped him then, 
and they are the core of his strength 
now.) He sold newspapers while he 
was finishing grammar school. Next he 
operated an elevator, and then, for six 
years, he was an office boy for a State 
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senator. After that he worked for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. But for the last 
ten years he has been on the public pay- 
roll; his official work is not arduous— 
keeping ledgers in order—and his hours 
are not long. His official salary is 
$2,000, and he sometimes receives sil- 
ver or gold from appreciative persons 
whom he has helped. The merit system 
that his job is under is a grueling one; 
it is the organization’s own. His exami- 
nations come in the form of a direct 
primary and election, twice a year. So 
long as he passes these—carries his di- 
vision—his job is safe, budget-pruners, 
delinquent taxes and the depression 
notwithstanding. But to pass these po- 
litical tests he must nurse his constitu- 
ency along nearly every day in the year. 
(When he is at the shore in the sum- 
mer, he frequently comes home; and a 
young lieutenant takes care of his po- 
litical work in the interims. ) 

On this day, at h’s home he told me 
that he had helped four people within 
the last twenty-four hours. (1) He had 
secured the liberation of the man re- 
ferred to above. (2) Two men and a 
woman, one a voter in the division, had 
been arrested for fighting on the street. 
(3) One of Dave’s constituents had not 
received the life insurance carried by a 
brother who had recently died. (4) One 
far-sighted colored voter, seeing that a 


primary was only four days away and ; 


that his coal bin was empty, wanted 
Dave to assure him that he would have 
coal in time. Dave didn’t do anything 
definite about this, and laughed when 
he explained the man’s request. These 
last twenty-four hours had brought less 
than the usual number of The 
day before he had served ten individu- 
als. In answer to another question, Dave 
emphatically said that eighty 

of his political work consisted 2 es 


house cases. He sighed for the early 
days “when we could get jobs for every- 
body. We had a job in every house or 
so, and nobody was against us. Today 
the people fret around more.” I well 
remember the answer that Dave’s po- 
litical mentor, Tom Gibson, gave to this 

ion about service to voters when I 
asked him what other things he did for 
them. “There ain’t nothing else. I don’t 
know anything more you can do for a 
person than to feed them, buy them 
clothes, pay their rent, and bury them 
when they die. No sir, there ain’t noth- 
ing else.” 

The subject changed; he commented 
on the difference between the problem 
confronting him and the leader of a 
West Philadelphia division. “Many of 
the people out there are home owners; 
here few own their homes, and my peo- 
ple are always on the move—here today 
and gone tomorrow! Then, my people 
do not have much education along this 
line. Some of them think that they 
are voting when they go to register. 
They say, ‘Vote again! I just voted!’ 
when they’ve only registered.” Dave 
repeated a remark he had made good- 
naturedly to some leaders of independ- 
ent districts who are holding nice jobs 
at City Hall. “Gee, you fellows get 
away with murder! You don’t have to 
get anybody out of jail, or get jobs, or 
give away quarters!” (To vote in Phila- 
delphia, one must be a property owner 
or pay twenty-five cents for a poll tax. 
In certain wards, including Dave’s, this 
poll tax is paid by the committeemen. 
He would not permit a mere quarter 
to stand between him and a vote. Pay- 
ing for poll taxes is one of the customs 
of the neighborhood.) But when I re- 
minded him that he could carry his 
division in his vest pocket because his 
constituents had compelling wants, and 
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he satisfied them, he agreed. A ward 
committeeman is the — of his 
people, and Dave is a tower o 

in his own community where the people 
have desires and ambitions similar to 
his own, even though he would find 
himself altogether an outsider and of 
no importance in many districts of Ger- 
mantown or West Philadelphia. 


IV 


Dave was active in politics for sixteen 
years before he was elected to his ward 
committee. Finally, however, the Ne- 
- increased in such degree that he 

t—and mentioned the idea to some 
of his friends—that they ought to have 
representation on the ward committee. 
He had many white friends too. One of 
them was the son of one of the two men 
on the committee. The father was old, 
about ready to retire. The son said, “I 
will help you if you promise to help me 
two years from now.” The son worked 
for him and Dave won by four votes. 
(However, one of Dave’s colored poli- 
tician friends from a neighboring ward 
took a hand. He got Dave a watcher’s 
certificate and Dave kept his eye on 
the ballot box until the votes were 
counted. Now there are a number of 
colored committeemen in this ward, but 
Dave was the first to break the ice.) At 
the next election, both the son of the 
former committeeman and Dave cam- 
paigned for office and both were elected. 
Since that time his ticket has never been 
defeated in the division. 

Whenever vice—gambling, women, 
liquor—is strongly entrenched in a 
ward, election money is plentiful. A 
few years ago $1,200 was spent in the 
division to beat Dave and his ward 
leader. Dave told his friends to take 
the money—which they did—and “stay 
with us.” The opposition received sev- 
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enty-two votes and Dave won with 330. 

One of his workers in this contest was 
Dr. Trunker, “a fake doctor, goodest 
bull-shooter in the world. He got $250 
to help the other side. He went around 
to every house in the neighborhood 
with a leader of the opposition. The 
leader would say why he was against me 
—the old colored doctor would agree 
to it, and then he would say to the 
people in the house as he was follow- 
ing the leader out, “Don’t pay any at- 
tention to that stuff—and then to his 
employer—‘Come on, let’s go next 
door.’ Every night he would put a note 
under my door telling me who was 
against me. 

“Then there was a colored minister. 
He came to my mother and said, ‘Mrs. 
Nelson, they want me to go against 
your son. I would rather cut my arm 
off than go against him. Give me a dol- 
lar for my church.’ 

“T saw him with the opposition. He 
whispered, ‘Don’t pay any attention to 
what you hear.’ 

“Later I called him a ‘dirty crook.’ 
The leader Judson heard me. He 
said to the minister, ‘That don’t sound 
so good. You are a man of God. 
Why don’t you have him locked up 
for slander?’ 

“T said, ‘Ask him about the time I 
got him out of jail.’ 

“Did he get you out for stealing?’ 

“‘No, not exactly that,’ the minister 
said. ‘Six years ago I was in the park. 
A man near me said that he was robbed, 
and said I was doing it, but I was inno- 
cent as a lamb. But I was locked up, and 
Dave got me out.’ 

hell!’ Judson said, “You can’t 
sue him for slander then!’ ” 

Once in the midst of this long conver- 
sation at Dave’s home, he laughed more 
loudly than usual, though whenever he 
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tells about his experiences in politics, 
he laughs. “There used to be a Demo- 
cratic leader in the division. He was the 
honestest fellow I know. You couldn’t 
hire him for a million dollars. One day 
as his son came in to vote with a Demo- 
cratic sample ballot that his father had 
given him, I quickly put a Republican 
ballot in its place. But the son discov- 
ered the trick before he went into the 
polling booth. He said, ‘Father, I got 
a Republican ballot.’ His father shouted 
at me, ‘You dirty thief—you black 
scoundrel!’ He was very mad but I only 
laughed. He was a good white fellow— 
I spent a couple of days getting some- 
body to get a mortgage for him, but 
he always worked against me until he 
moved.” 


v 


To many of the people in Dave’s 
neighborhood he is the good shepherd; 
he is the welfare worker without red 
tape, condescension, or scientific know]- 
edge; he is a part-time employment 
agency; he is a fixer, an adjuster; a 
buffer that stands between the citizen 
and his government; he is an informa- 
tion bureau about things political; he is 
a dramatization of the unseen environ- 
ment—the Constitution, laws and pub- 
lic officials; in a very real sense he is 
the most vital aspect of democracy that 
many of his people will ever know. 

In his own eyes, he is a leader of 
men. So far as a controlling number of 
his constituents are concerned, his word 
means more than that of the President 
of the United States or the mayor of 
Philadelphia. He is the de facto leader 
of the democratic process in his baili- 
wick. This leadership, however, is one- 
sided. Dave is dependent on word from 
the ward boss as to where to lead, just 
as his voters rely on him in order to 
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know where to follow. Dave does not 
argue and views with the 
ward leader in order to frame a more 
perfect ticket; and his ward leader in 
turn is not consulted by Senator Vare 
when the latter prepares an pam 
tion slate. 

One may ask, “What of public opin- 
ion?” What indeed. The Dave Nelsons 
hold their division leaderships because 
they have no opinions on public ques- 
tions. To think and to hold opinions— 
as posited by democratic theory—would 
lead to friction and destroy the oli- 
garchy. Dave has given a lifetime of 
labor to the building of his leadership; 
he has the artist’s love of his work. Risk 
all of this for a free expression of opin- 
ion? Never. And his people would not 
think of asking that of him. He is their 
leader because of the service he gives 
them. Service is the thing that pricks 
the attention of the citizen, whether he 
is black or white, Jew or Gentile, Italian 
or Puritan; the maxim long ago ex- 
pressed by Ed Vare, “You take care of 
your people, and your people will take 
care of you,” still holds. “Service to the 
voter” is the platform that all powerful 
committeemen stand on. In this basic 
connection, the Negroes are the same as 
any one else. A colored voter without 
a job, or lodged in a station-house cell, 
will necessarily have a different want 
from that felt by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or the Mellon interests, but both 
will vote for the politician that is able 
to satisfy that want. And these wants 
are created by economic conditions, not 
by skin-color, nationality, or religion, 
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though these secondary factors often 
determine the personnel of the ward 
committee. When the colored people 
outnumbered the whites in Dave’s di- 
vision, he was elected to the ward com- 
mittee; he was one of them and had 
served them. If the Jewish or Italian 
people were predominant in this neigh- 
borhood, then a Jew or an Italian would 
have been selected as the servant of the 
people. Other factors may and do affect 
the outcome of single elections, but 
those leaders that wear the purple ten, 
twenty, thirty and more years are there 
because they are typical of their people 
and because they serve. Race is one com- 
ing factor and service is another. 

As for Handsome Dave’s part in the 
formulation of public opinion, it is simi- 
lar to the action of neutralizers in chem- 
istry, or of insulators in electricity. He 
is himself a neutralizer; he does not 
contribute in any positive way to a ra- 
tional discussion of public questions, or 
help make a social judgment, even in 
these bitter days of depression. And in 
the last election Dave carried his divi- 
sion by more than two to one, although 
the Republican organization candidates 
in the city at large suffered an over- 
whelming defeat—their defeat 
since the “Revolution of 1905” and 
probably the most complete repudia- 
tion experienced in seventy-three years. 
Dave maintained the status guo in his 
bailiwick because he effectively served 
as a black herring or an insulator, and 
thereby cut off the currents of opinion 
and discussion that were agitating the 
public mind in the outer world. 


“ HASING the Government” has 
ceased to be a sport or a lega- 
tion jest in the stupendous 

dis-United States which we still call 

China. Just where is sprawling China’s 

“Washington” to be located today, so 

that a complete Government may be 

consulted at any given time? 

Nobody can answer this as yet. And 
millions of foreign money will be in- 
volved in the wholesale transfer of 
diplomatic establishments which is as- 
suredly in prospect. Certain it is, the 
“capital” will not return to that fantas- 
tic town of the North (of gorgeous and 
tragic memories! ), so long as a con- 
quering Japan holds the strategic line 
of the Great Wall, only a few hours by 
motor from Peiping’s gloomy gates. 

Never, surely, was the human ma- 
chinery of a mighty state—the world’s 
richest potential market—so elusive 
and hard to pin down for a collective 
interview. After the military collapse 
in Jehol, China’s Government was 
found huddling in railroad cars; these 
stood in the derelict station of a provin- 
cial town, well to the south of Peiping. 
Here also the Army’s Generalissimo 
had his “G.H.Q.,” with ineffective 
aides wrangling over the campaign. 
When that eminent soldier vanished 


A Comedy of Capitals 


By IcnaTius PHAYRE 


A disgruntled and bewildered group of diplomats are search- 
ing in vain for the capital city of China; where is it? 


into Kiang-si, the civil authorities hur- 
ried after him, and held excited parleys 
in a pleasure resort of that same 
Province. 

Later, when the French Minister 
started on a hide-and-seek in Nanking, 
he was dismayed to find that cheerless 
place officially empty. Where was the 
military lord—the astute Chiang Kai- 
shak? Far off in Nanchang, battling 
with the (“Red”) People’s Gov- 
ernment, whose Rooseveltian “New 
Dealer” (Eugene Chen), had been 
hailed by that “forgotten man”—the 
long-distressed Fukien farmer. In any 
case China’s foremost militarist would 
see no foreigner, however august. His 
hands were now more than full, with 
ten army divisions on the job, and eight 
thousand air-bombs just landed from 
the United States for the Flying Force 
depot at Hangchow. 

And the State —why was 
he not in Nanking? He had gone far 
off to Sinkiang; and so weak was the 
wireless station there, that it could only 
talk to the coast by a bewildering series 
of relays. But the Treasurer—surely he 
was to be seen in his bare and dilapi- 
dated Nanking Bureau? He was not. 
To discuss money matters with that 
man you would have to make for 
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Shanghai, where all China’s money 
seems to be made. 

So that irate French envoy—and 
many of his colleagues, both great and 
small—was sorely perplexed when it 
came to conferring with a Government 
which claims to rule half Asia, together 
with human hordes that are like the 
sea-sands for multitude. The Home 
Secretary was in Mongolia. His civilian 
War brother had flown to Peiping, 
while the Administration’s worried 
Chairman was somewhere in rebel 
Fukien. All that envoys of the Powers 
could do was to sit down and wait. And 
to wait in Nanking is a severe penance 
at any season. 

I was there when a newly accredited 
Minister arrived and sought to present 
his credentials. This he could not do, 
and was greatly annoyed. Had these 
chaotic people no metropolis at all? 
And to comb the Eighteen Provinces 
for one—even in this year of grace—is 
a task for professional explorers only. 

Each of the Peiping legations in 
turn has had Nationalist pressure 
brought to bear on it to “follow the 
flag” down to Nanking. In this it was 
hoped that the United States would act 
as bell-wether for the rest of the diplo- 
matic flock, after the new Minister had 
been appointed. But apart from the 
huge expense of such a move, all the 
ministers preferred to wait till the po- 
litical fog should lift. For representa- 
tion in China is far more complex than 
in the European scene. 

Still, something had to be done. The 
Japanese and Italian envoys went to 
spy out prospects in the singular enclave 
of Shanghai. So also did Cuba, Chile, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. On the 
other hand, the United States and 
British Ministers, together with the 
French, German, Dutch, Spanish and 
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Portuguese, all sat tight in the ancient 
city of the North. 


Some idea of what deserting Peiping 
for good may entail can be had by 
glancing at che enormous British Lega- 
tion here. This dates back to 1861. It 
was established after the previous year’s 
war had wrung from the Imperial Gov- 
ernment a sullen assent to the residence 
of Foreign Devils in the Sacred City. 
The decaying palace of a Manchu duke 
was then leased by Queen Victoria’s 
Foreign Office, and made decently 
habitable. 

After the terrors of the Boxer Rising, 
that faded mansion passed to the British 
Crown, to be gradually added to and 
fortified, till England’s Legation be- 
came a little township in itself. The 
grounds took in the site of the ruined 
Han-lin Academy. Yet the old build- 
ings still looked typically Chinese. To- 
day Britain’s Peiping Bureau is the 

and quaintest of them all. It is 
dotted with civil and military posts, and 
protected by its own walls. These in 
turn have the high ramparts of the 
Diplomatic Quarter beyond asa defense 
against any future siege. That same 
Legation, by the way, represents a 
pretty sum of the British taxpayer’s 


money. 

Next in size I would put the old 
Russian Embassy ; it was raised to that 
rank when the Moscow Soviet was cul- 
tivating China’s good will, in the mis- 
taken belief that material force in aid 
might be forthcoming in any future 
emergency. But the big house was 
closed when relations were broken off, 
as a result of official China’s drastic 
search of it for Communist propaganda. 

Today’s Soviet Minister is a home- 
less man. It is thought he mey build an 
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Embassy in the southern “city of 
shacks”; and he is now at least nomi- 
nally resident in Nanking. 

Russia’s Counsellor of Embassy re- 
mains meanwhile in the North. Part 
of his time that diplomat spends in 
Tientsin—where Herbert Hoover 
passed his lurid honeymoon during the 
flaming “Bad Time” of long ago. Mr. 
Hoover it was who directed the trench- 
diggers. And as an engineer he was able 
to provide the beleaguered town with 
water; while his young bride turned 
her drawing-room into a hospital-ward 
for the bleeding and shattered defend- 
ers. As Deputy Ambassador, the roam- 
ing Russian Counsellor still occupies 
that vast mansion in Peiping. And his 
Chief’s spasmodic visits are made occa- 
sions so festive as to recall the glories 
of Imperial times. 

Every sovereign nation is repre- 
sented in China, with the sole exception 
of those two helpless republics of the 
Caribbean, whom Uncle Sam feels 
bourid to look after. And all these for- 
eign envoys are at sea when it comes to 
dealing with China’s “Government.” If 
old Peiping is to be abandoned, where 
should this Western world of legations 
reéstablish itself—at enormous cost to 
the homelands, and a stupendous up- 
heaval in staff and archives? Mean- 
while the present position grows un- 
bearable. No guidance comes from 
Nanking itself. And as Peiping is gov- 
ernmentally “dead,” ministers of the 
Powers are still hunting livelier sites 
for future diplomacy and the fostering 
of trade. 

True there was a brief false dawn in 
the capital. That was during the recent 
Japanese invasion of North China, 
when the personal presence of the 
Powers in Peiping was a stay and a com- 
fort to the scared officials. But that 
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phase passed, and the Chinese with one 
accord opted for Nanking as their fu- 
ture seat of government. But Nanking 
itself presently “moved on,” as it were. 
The town became “unhealthy,” owing 
to bombardment from the river. So the 
entire Cabinet cleared out to the remote 
city of Lo-yang in the Province of 
Shensi. After that they announced yet 
another “auxiliary capital” at Sian, the 
provincial centre. 

Afar off in Peiping the vexed foreign 
ministers traced these flittings as best 
they could, and strove to transact their 
business through one or other of 
China’s thirty-five new wireless sta- 
tions. Her Minister of Communica- 
tions, by the way, is very keen on this 
“white magic,” since Manchuria and 
Jehol melted away, to be followed by 
a threat of secession from Inner Mon- 
golia. New Year’s Day saw courtly 
greetings exchanged with the United 
States and England, as well as with 
Russia, Germany, France and Holland. 
But just where that yellow Cabinet 
officer was speaking from was always 
obscure! 

Polyglot Shanghai has long been 
beckoning to the British Minister. That 
international mart is in close touch with 
all the world. It is the heart of all 
England’s Far Eastern trade. It can 
offer palaces galore to the diplomats. 
So why linger on in a moribund Peip- 
ing? Why consider malarious Nanking 
at all, where everything is crude, from 
the climate to food and drinks? If 
ministers must visit China’s new and 
elusive capital, it can be readily reached 
from Shanghai in eight hours, and two 
hours by airplane. Besides, members of 
the Government frequently come to 
this great Yangtze emporium. 

Against all these urgings, both Sir 
Miles Lampson and his successor set 
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the risk of being involved in purely 
consular affairs. Also, there was that 
queer mental bias known as the “Shang- 
hai mind.” This seems to be a sort of 
myopia, such as Colonel E. M. House 
and Senator Borah have sensed in 
Washington, whose “atmosphere” they 
consider distorting when all-America 
interests are to be considered. 

So Britain’s Minister hesitated. His 
successor still dwells behind the walls 
and ramparts of the old Diplomatic 
Quarter in Peiping. For here the British 
Empire’s concern in general, and for- 
eign policy in particular, can be en- 
visaged without all the commercial 
distractions and wire-pulling of the fa- 
mous Bund in Shanghai. 

But above all other factors loom the 
cost and labor of shifting the Legation, 
bag and ially if this be 
to Nanking—when China shall at long 
last have established a stable govern- 
ment over a teeming domain which is 

than all Europe, from the 
Thames to the Sweet Waters of Asia. 
Do Street has already been ad- 
vised what such a diplomatic removal 
would mean to the British taxpayer— 
to say nothing of the Minister’s own 
inconvenience or the building of a new 


Apart from that diplomat and his 
personal staff of attachés and counsel- 
ong there is the whole Legation 
hierarchy; the doctor and chaplain; 
student-interpreters, military language- 
officers, wireless operators and the 
Legation guards, At least forty families 
would have to be 
ing, and livi ers d 
the onda. AB wld, 
this unheaval has been estimated to cost 
£500,000! 
The sale of present British Legation 
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properties in Peiping might be set 
against this; but any offer of property 
on such a scale would cause a calamitous 


slump in real estate, so that the once- 
Imperial city must soon dwindle to a 
“Deserted Village” beyond any poet’s 


imagining. 

So stands this extraordinary dilemma 
of East and West. For the present the 
British do give a lead to their col- 
leagues, and rub along in patient dis- 
comfort between North and South. 
The Minister himself oscillates be- 
tween Peiping—where tons of papers 
are stored—and Shanghai: here both 
the Commercial Counsellor and the 
new Air Attaché are located. Britain’s 
second in command occupies leased 
premises in Nanking, and carries a 
forlorn sign-board on his door: “Offices 
of the British Legation.” 

Similar make-shifts have been ar- 
ranged by the other Powers pending 
less anarchic times. And China’s own 
harassed Government no longer presses 
them to remove wholesale down to a 
new diplomatic city in the South. On 
the contrary, they send periodically to 
Peiping their zealous Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Other ~~ officials go 
on tour as occasion deman 

All that the Powers’ representatives 
can at present do is to maintain contact 
with Nanking, and keep up their own 
national prestige as best they can. This 
last is an all-important factor in such a 
land as China, and is largely a matter 
of diplomatic personality. But one and 
all of these envoys have the Great 
Exodus in mind; sooner or later it must 
be faced. Therefore choice sites are 
being preémpted and pegged out in 
that City of the South with all the 
eager secrecy of miners who have been 
lured into a gold rush. 


The Air Mail Affair 


By WILLIAM E. BercuToLp 


A critical appraisal of the Administration’s recent blunder, 
with suggestions for the formulation of a sound and 
permanent air policy 


uRGEons would hardly recommend 
decapitation for a patient afflicted 
with what appeared to be a rash 
on the neck. But things are done differ- 
ently in political clinics. The New Deal 
consequently finds itself faced with the 
rather serious task of reviving an infant 
industry which was summarily be- 
headed because an incompleted political 
diagnosis indicated that some kind of 
treatment was needed. 

The Black air mail fiasco, inciden- 
tally, dealt the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion the first serious blow to its prestige. 
The White House is quick to point out 
that the Postmaster General and not 
the President canceled all air mail con- 
tracts and that directions for the army 
air corps to carry the mails were issued 
“only after assurances were given” that 
the job could be done. The General 
Staff of the army says that it gave no 
such assurances and was not consulted. 
The Postmaster General testifies that 
he did not prepare the letter which he 
signed presenting to Congress his rea- 
sons for canceling the contracts. The 
Attorney General only advised the 
President on the point of law giving the 
Government power to came if fraud 
and collusion could be proved. The age- 


old game of buck-passing is usually a 
sure sign that a bad administrative 
blunder has been made. 

One-third of the Senate members 
and all of the House of Representatives 
must seek reélection in November. Al- 
though it is doubtful that the Republi- 
cans can whip the Black fiasco into any- 
thing like a major campaign issue, the 
President’s adversaries are not likely to 
let him forget the incident during their 
fall campaigns. 

The row in Congress and the admin- 
istrative buck-passing have made a po- 
litical football out of a problem of pub- 
lic policy which should have its basis 
in economics. The makeshift legisla- 
tion which has been hastily formulated 
threatens to stifle development in air 
transportation for at least three years, 
if it does not wipe out much of. the 
progress already made. The new bills, 
written under directions from the exec- 
utive departments and not on the basis 
of experience gained by the Congres- 
sional committees which consider them, 
have been labeled as “emergency” leg- 
islation. The “emergency,” resulting 

purely from an administrative blunder 
rehich could have been avoided, has 
been used to give consideration to pro- 
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visions which would not be tolerated in 
a bill accorded customary deliberation. 
It is likely that if these provisions are 
permitted to stand the air mail service 
will face another investigation a few 
years hence which will make the so- 
called Black “scandals” look like a pink 
tea party. 
Return of the old contracts to the 
operators would not be conducive to a 
fulfilment of the Administration’s ap- 
parent desire for a reshuffling of the 
contracts. It is this ardent desire for a 
redistribution of the air mail routes, on 
the basis of a new set of rules, which 
has made observers apprehensive of the 
future of the air mail service. It opens 
the way for political favoritism, stock 
promotion schemes and other shady acts 
on a scale which may wreck the effi- 
ciency of the air mail service. 
II 

The Administration’s legislation 
would give successful bidders for new 
air mail contracts six months in which to 
prepare to qualify for carrying the mail 
under terms of the contract. This might 
enable an alert promoter, without any 
experience in air line operation and 
without knowledge of operating costs, 
to bid against responsible companies 
which have spent millions of dollars in 
developing their routes. If such a bid 
were successful, the promoter could sell 
his stock to the public and, during the 
six months allowed him to prepare for 
operations, assemble the necessary per- 
sonnel and equipment. It is more than 
likely that he would make an offer at 
junk prices for the fleet of airliners used 
by the company which failed to get the 
contracts, safe in the knowledge that 
the unsuccessful bidder must go out of 
business without revenue from air mail. 


The “emergency” legislation pro- 
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vides for the awarding of contracts for 
a period of only three years, six months 
before the termination of which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to 
pass on the question of the public con- 
venience and necessity of such routes. 
It is also authorized to fix fair rates for 
the carrying of air mail. Unless this pro- 
vision is modified, it is safe to say that 
further development and research on 
new airliners which should provide 
faster and safer service at lower costs 
will be held in abeyance for three 


ears. 
Rapid obsolescence of equipment in 

new industries makes long-term con- 

tracts imperative. The 200 new high- 

speed airliners placed on the air lines of 

the United States during the last year 

to provide service at from 150 to 180 

miles an hour were planned in 1931 

and 1932. One company alone, among 
those whose contracts were canceled, 
had $3,500,000 worth of new equip- 
ment on order for delivery in the next 
six months. It is not possible to lay such 
plans on the basis of contracts running 
for such a short period as three years. 
It was this problem which Congress 
had in mind when Postmaster General 
Brown was authorized to grant route 
certificates for ten years. Private com- 
panies carrying air mail in Europe have 
been granted exclusive contracts for 
from ten to twenty-five years to insure 
the full benefits of long-term planning. 
This provision limiting contracts to 
three years is not consistent with the 
policies of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion in other fields of legislation, where 
industrial planning has been given 
primary consideration. It is certain to 
play havoc in the air transport field, for 
there is no assurance that 

administrations which may choose to use 
the air mail as a political football will 
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not call for another reshuffling of 
routes. 

The aviation industry can hardly 
share President Roosevelt’s enthusiasm 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as the body which will regulate air 

rt and fix routes and rates at the 
end of the three years. Most leaders in 
the industry agree that the air transpor- 
tation industry should be placed in the 
hands of a non-political body whose 
members are appointed for long terms, 
but thoughts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission leave them cold. It 
need only be recalled that that Commis- 
sion’s fifteen years of effort, during 
which millions of dollars were spent to 
ascertain a “fair” value for the rail- 
roads, have been reduced to waste paper 
by the falling prices of the depression. 
It is not difficult to understand why a 
new industry, which has grown steadily 
during a depression, should not want 
to become enmeshed in regulations 
founded on outmoded railroad practice. 
The more logical suggestion would be 
the setting up of a new commission to 
handle air transport, thereby taking it 
out of political control without fasten- 
ing the millstone of senile railroad 
philosophy around its neck. 

It is likewise doubtful whether the 
elaborate provisions of the new legis- 
lation providing for the unscrambling 
of the present corporate structures of 
the major aviation companies will attain 
its ends without severely injuring the 
efficiency of the service. Not only would 
holders of air mail contracts be for- 
bidden to have associations with hold- 
ing companies or manufacturers of air- 

and accessories, but any successful 
bidder on one of the three primary 
transcontinental routes would be pro- 
hibited from bidding on any secondary 
route. This would mean the operation 


of the air mail a score or more 
of unrelated companies which could not 
possibly have the advantages of expert 
supervision, research and traffic promo- 
tion which a few well organized units 
could afford. The outcome of this pro- 
vision is likely to make necessary the 
payment of subsidies to air lines for the 
next ten years instead of the period of 
three to five years which seems the 
reasonable limit necessary on the basis 
of the experience of the present large 
units. 

The tendency in American corporate 
structure has been toward a few large 
well organized companies. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has recog- 
nized the value of such organization in 
forcing the consolidation of the rail- 
roads into a few major systems, yet the 
provisions of the “emergency” air mail 
legislation are in direct antithesis to that 
recognized trend. While certain evils 
are made possible through the inter- 
relation of air lines with the aircraft and 
equipment companies which supply 
them, the importance of these evils has 
been emphasized out of all proportion 
to the facts. The air lines have not been 
loaded with inefficient equipment by 
their man ing affiliates. If such 
had been the case, the air transport sys- 
tem of the United States would not 
hold its position of world leadership. 
This subject of corporate structures is 
one which needs deeper study than the 
hasty consideration of “emergency” 
legislation can afford it. 

The provisions prohibiting the sale 
or transfer of any air mail contract to 
another company through a merger or 
consolidation are likewise apt to prove 
prejudicial to the public interest in 
main the best service possible. 
Such a clause lacks the flexibility 
needed for administration of an efficient 
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service, although it probably was in- 
cluded to keep to a2 minimum the 
promotion schemes of bidders whose 
only interest might be to sell their 
contracts. 

Competitive bidding has been 
stressed as a primary requirement in 
the New Deal for the air mail. It is an 
instrument of great value, but it can 
be used with disastrous results under 
certain conditions. Its importance has 
been overestimated in connection with 
the discussion of air mail contract 
awards, because the Postmaster General 
has power to lower rates when he ma 
see fit to do so. Consequently, if the of- 
fer of the highest bidder were accepted, 
it might be lowered to a rate below that 
of the lowest bid within a year or two 
after the contract had been written. The 
new legislation would fix the maximum 
rate per airplane mile at forty cents, 
which is two cents higher than the aver- 
age rate paid in 1933 and about five 
cents higher than the average rate being 
paid at the time the contracts were 
canceled. 

Perhaps the most inconsistent feature 
of the “emergency” | tion is that it 
retains the old formula for p 


it on a mileage basis, regardless of the 
amount of mail carried. This method of 


payment was one of the principal points 
in the McNary-Watres Act to draw the 
fire of the Black committee during its 
investigation. The proposal to place the 
payment on a basis of two mills per 
pound mile, which is the amount actu- 
ally collected by the Government from 
stamps, would be more consistent. Sub- 
sidy payments up to twenty-five cents 
a mile could be made in addition on 
routes which are not self-sustaining. 
This would place the much-discussed 
“subsidy” on the frank basis originally 
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by the President for ocean 
mail, instead of burying it in the con- 
tract payments. Representative James 
M. Mead and Representative Clyde 
Kelly of the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads made elaborate 
studies on this subject long before the 
Black committee heard its first witness, 
but apparently economics have been 
overthrown for political expediency. 

If the “emergency” legislation does 
nothing else, it will remove one impor- 
tant objection to the old air mail eco- 
nomics when the rate is reduced from 
eight cents per ounce to five cents and 
the absurd charge of thirteen cents for 
additional ounces is eliminated. No 
merchant would require a customer to 
pay eight cents for his first loaf of bread 
and thirteen cents for any additional 
loaves he might require, yet that is 
exactly what the Government has been 
doing with its air mail rates for years. 
The new five-cent rate should double 
the usefulness of the air mail to the 
public within a year after the rate goes 
into effect. If postcards could be carried 
for two cents, as a possible later revision 
of this section, another important step 
would be taken in placing the air mail 
service on a sound economic basis. 

The former holders of air mail con- 
tracts might justly inquire why they 
should be required to bid at all for the 
new contracts which the “emergency” 
legislation directs shall be offered. 
Thirty-one of the thirty-four contracts 
canceled were awarded in 1925 to 1927 
under competitive bidding in which 
there were from three to nine bidders 
for each contract. The other three con- 
tracts were awarded in 1930 by Post- 
master General Brown to the lowest 
responsible bidder. Any one who will 
take the time to check the facts pre- 
sented under oath by former Postmas- 
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ter General Brown and other witnesses 
of the Black Committee concerning Mr. 
Farley’s charge of fraud and collusion 
will agree with Representative Clyde 
Kelly, the “father of the air mail”: “I 
am compelled to say that evidence of 
fraud and collusion is not given (in Mr. 
Farley’s letter). There is no showing 
to warrant such a drastic and arbitrary 
act as the cancelation of all contracts 
without a hearing. There was no justifi- 
cation for destroying all contracts with- 
out regard for the obligations which 
those contracts involved, not only for 
the contractors but for the Post Office 
Department.” 

The Roosevelt-Farley “emergency” 
air mail legislation takes care of this 
point in a way which is, to say the least, 
unique. No company can bid on the new 
contracts advertised if “it or its prede- 
cessor is asserting or has any claim 
against the United States because of a 
prior annulment of any contract by the 
Postmaster General.” In other words, 
the harassed operator must pay the 
penalty of waiving any just claim to 
damages which he may have as a result 
of the hasty cancelation, in order to 
have an opportunity to bid against com- 
petitors for the very routes which he 
has pioneered at the expense of millions 
of dollars and years of effort. 

This practically bars the only avenue 
open to obtain redress of grievances. 
The lines found that they could not 
halt the cancelation action through in- 
junction and that their only possible 
recourse would be through suits for 
damages in the United States Court of 
Claims. It is safe to say that by the time 
it should be possible to test the Govern- 
ment’s grounds of fraud and collusion 
and obtain an opinion, all of the com- 
panies would be bankrupt and out of 
business. The unusual provision in the 
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“emergency” legislation would make 
this bankruptcy doubly certain. 


The cost of operating the domestic 
air transport system at the present time 
is about $25,000,000 annually. Reve- 
nues from passengers and express 
amount to $10,000,000. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the lines must obtain 
revenue from air mail if they are to 
continue in operation. This would 
amount to $14,000,000 for the current 
year, which would leave a deficit of 
about $1,000,000 for the operators to 
meet. The best estimates made by the 
House Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads place the income to the 
Government from stamps on air mail at 
$9,000,000, which leaves a payment of 
$5,000,000 as a “subsidy.” 

It is this “subsidy” which much of 
the shouting was about during the Black 
investigation. It looks like small change 
at a time when the Government is 
spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in enterprises which are no more 
than subsidies to agriculture, to rail- 
roads, to steamship lines and to indus- 
try. It is no wonder then that many 
who have taken the time to probe into 
the economics of our air mail policy 

that there must be a political rat 
at the bottom of the Black investigation 
to produce such unsavory odors. 

Senator Black had long been a critic 
of the air mail under Republican ad- 
ministrations, but his criticism was gen- 
erally appraised as nothing more than 
the tactics of an avowed adversary of 
anything not done by the Democrats. 
While his call for an investigation of 
the air mail system seemed superfluous 
just after Representative James M. 
Mead (also a Democrat and one of the 
few real students of air mail policy in 
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Congress) had completed an extraor- 
dinarily elaborate study with full rec- 
ommendations for new legislation, the 
Senator from Alabama was not to be 
denied his inning after twelve years of 
Republican domination of the national 
Government. 

Whether Postmaster General Farley 
referred to the Senator as a “publicity 
hound,” as former Postmaster General 
Brown testified under oath and Farley 
later denied, is a question best suited 
to press club dinner satire. At any rate 
the Senator did not have to search 
widely for persons willing to pour 
stories of real or fancied intrigue against 
the public interest into his receptive ear. 
Even if he had been lacking in the 
slightest signs of a publicity complex, 
the stories told him were, no doubt, 
sufficient to cause any ambitious states- 
man ugly nightmares which only a 
Senatorial investigation could dissolve. 

Postmaster General Brown, who was 
also Mr. Hoover’s campaign manager, 
had worked up a wide reputation as an 
air mail tsar. While the results which 
he attained furnished the United States 
with an air transport system second to 
none, his methods were sometimes ar- 
bitrary and autocratic. Autocrats may 
achieve remarkable results wholly with- 
in the public interest but they make a 
host of enemies. His enemies were not 
only among the unsuccessful applicants 
for air mail contracts but among some 
of the lines now referred to as the 
“favored contractors.” Because air 
transport is a new industry and the 
competitive spirit has been equal to 
that of the railroads in the early days 
of the Hills and Harrimans, some of 
the “favored contractors” have not been 
above sniping at some of the other 
“favored contractors.” By most people 
who had seen this competitive spirit in 
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its most heated form the possibilities of 
collusion would be appraised as a physi- 
cal impossibility. The industry can 
charge part of its troubles to the petty 
jealousies of its representatives in 
Washington. 

Senator Black could not complain 
about the size of the headlines given 
his investigation in the press, for he 
built up a weird story of stock market 
gambling, missing and destroyed pub- 
lic files, “secret” conferences, and other 
questionable acts involving officials of 
some air lines and the Hoover Post- 
master General. The ill-advised antics 
of William P. MacCracken, former As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, in refusing permission to 
investigators seeking to examine his 
files (on point of “attorney’s privi- 
lege”), and later condoning the with- 
drawal of some papers from his file, 
brought the Black investigation to a 
sensational climax long before it had 
been completed. 

Postmaster General Farley, already 
the butt of criticism of Democratic Con- 
gressmen dissatisfied with his patronage 
policies, was in danger of attacks from 
disgruntled party politicians for negli- 
gence of his duties in failing to act on 
the air mail “revelations.” Solicitor 
Karl A. Crowley, formerly Washing- 
ton lobbyist for one of the unsuccessful 
air mail contract applicants, examined 
the Black evidence and reported 
grounds of fraud and collusion warrant- 
ing the cancelation of all air mail con- 
tracts. The Attorney General confirmed 
the authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to make such a wholesale cancela- 
tion if grounds of fraud and collusion 
could be proved. Postmaster General 
Farley moved quickly to cancel all con- 
tracts after a White House conference. 

Postmaster General Brown had not 
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yet been called, although he made re- 
peated requests to be permitted to ap- 
pear before the committee to defend 
the charges made against him. Neither 
had some of the air line operators hold- 
ing contracts been called to testify, al- 
though officers of certain companies had 
been singled out for questioning. 
Testimony which might have been con- 
sidered necessary in an impartial in- 
vestigation was far from completed. 

Unfortunately, the events which fol- 
lowed cancelation of the contracts were 
dominated by bitter political partisan- 
ship and public hysteria, the latter 
aroused by the tragic deaths of young 
army fliers who were ordered to carry 
the mails without adequate training and 
equipment. 

From the character of debate on the 
floors of Congress and editorial com- 
ment in the press it was difficult, at 
times, to believe that so prosaic a sub- 
ject as public policy on the transporta- 
tion of the mails was at the root of 
discussion. A woman Representative’s 
demand that the Administration halt 
the “legalized murder” of young army 
fliers was met by a member from the 
opposite side of the House brandishing 
a newspaper with the announcement 
that eight persons had just met death 
in a commercial airliner. The whole 
affair evolved itself into a kind of game 
so that any one, without any study of 
the facts behind the case, might ask: 
“Whom are you for, Lindbergh or 
Roosevelt?” and proceed to tell whom 
he was backing. 

The testimony before the Black com- 
mittee runs into thousands of pages. 
Printing of the testimony fell so hope- 
lessly behind that not even members 
of Congress, outside the members of 
the Black committee, could examine 
the evidence pertinent to the cancela- 
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tion at the time of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s action. The members of Congress, 
along with Will Rogers and the general 
public, knew only what they read in the 
newspapers. Interested citizens might 
subscribe to a transcript of the testi- 
mony from a court stenographer in 
Washington, but such a subscription 
ran into hundreds of dollars of expense 
to those sufficiently concerned to obtain 
the material in this way. 

Although the Black investigation 
made sensational front page headlines 
(some of the most flagrant charges later 
being disproved in less conspicuous 
stories printed inside), there was not a 
major line of evidence introduced 
which would contribute substantially 
to final development of public policy 
on air mail. The testimony did docu- 
ment elaborately the fact that fortunes 
had been made during the Golden Era 
and that salaries and bonuses of some 
executives were beyond all justification. 

It was surely not news that men who 
were lucky enough to invest in the bull 
market of 1927 to 1929 made huge for- 
tunes in stock speculation. The implica- 
tion made by Senator Black was that 
these fortunes in the speculative bull 
market were the result of exploitation 
of the air mail contracts awarded cer- 
tain companies. Aviation stocks were 
popular in the speculative market boom 
out of all proportion to current or fu- 
ture earnings, but this was not common 
to aviation stocks alone. Few insurance 
companies or pension funds, upon 
which widows and orphans might be 
expected to depend, invested in aviation 
stock in 1929, but they did invest in 
railroad and public utility stocks. While 
the value of common stock in United 
Aircraft and Transport Corporation, 
the biggest of the aviation groups, was 
depreciating $200,000,000 from its 
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highest peak in 1929 to its price before 
the air mail contract cancelation, New 
York Central (a favorite railroad issue) 
showed a market value depreciation of 
more than $1,000,000,000. 

The air lines certainly did not earn 
huge profits on the air mail contracts. 
Few of the lines were able to break even 
or show small profits last year during 
the best twelve months in their history, 
while most of the lines have shown 
heavy losses since their inception. The 
new high speed equipment, developed 
at tremendous cost for research, shows 
the first signs of sufficiently low oper- 
ating costs to insure profits. Passenger 
and express revenues have been in- 
creasing at a rate which should make 
all operations profitable, even without 
the aid of a mail “subsidy,” within 
three to five years. 


IV 


The McNary-Watres Act, which 
drew the heaviest fire from the Black 
committee, was not passed with the idea 
of providing the Government air mail 
service at the cheapest price possible. 
It was deliberately designed to build 
up an air transport system of financially 
sound and experienced companies which 
would within a reasonable length of 
time become self-supporting. The lines 
were to develop passenger and express 
business in large, multi-motored, com- 
pletely equipped airliners, which would 
in turn cut down the dependence on 
mail revenues. 

The Postmaster General was given 
authority to cut down the rate of pay- 
ment as he saw fit each year and that 
authority was not left unused. The cost 
of flying the domestic air mail decreased 
from $1.09 a mile in 1929 to thirty- 
eight cents a mile in 1933. The price 
paid by the United States Government 
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for air mail has been consistently lower 
than that paid by any other government 
in the world. Eighty-eight cents per 
mile was the average cost paid in 1932 
by the governments of Great Britain, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Po- 
land, Sweden and Switzerland. This can 
be compared with the cost of fifty-four 
cents paid by the United States. The 
lower cost on American routes is partic- 
ularly significant when it is considered 
that American pilots are paid from 


* $6,000 to $11,000 a year, or more than 


twice as much as European pilots. 

The most significant feature of the 
economics of our air mail system is that 
it is wholly possible to evolve a sound 
public policy which will insure the Gov- 
ernment a profit on its air mail system 
within three to five years. This can 
never be achieved in the transportation 
of mails by steamship and has been ac- 
complished only by first ¢lass mail on 
the railroads. The deficit on second and 
third class (railroad) mail alone in the 
fiscal year 1933 was more than $120,- 
000,000. The deficit on steamship mail 
was $28,488,000. The latter is a subsidy 
to develop our merchant marine in com- 
petition with foreign shipping and the 
former is considered a “subsidy to 
literacy,” since most of the loss is caused 
by transportation of newspapers, al- 
though the railroads receive the money 
for carrying the mail. 

There is little doubt that the Post- 
master General’s cancelation order and 
the President’s “emergency” call to the 
army air corps would have been ex- 
traordinarily popular if the Administra- 
tion had been able to present evidence 
of fraud and collusion against all opera- 
tors to support its case. It would have 
been a truly Rooseveltian stroke! But 
what might have been a Rooseveltian 
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success became the Black air mail fiasco. 
Admirers of the President and all inter- 
ested in the continued development of 
a sound air transportation system hope 
that out of the confused record of 
LD Affaire Black will emerge a public 
policy on air mail worthy of America’s 
“first flying President.” 

Such a policy should have as its basis 
the lifting of the air mail out of politics 
into the hands of a non-partisan com- 
mission appointed by the President, 
with such commissioners serving for 


long terms in office. It should be a ° 


newly created body outside the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or any 
other existing agency, but obtaining a 


desirable degree of codrdination with 
other transportation media through the 
Federal Codrdinator of Transportation. 
It should not include within its juris- 


diction the military or naval air forces 
and should be limited solely to civil 
aviation. 

The commission, with assurance from 
Congress of appropriations for air mail 
subsidies not to exceed $10,000,000 
annually for five years, could proceed 
to develop a nation-wide air ort 
system which would be wholly self- 
supporting at the end of the five-year 
period. Such subsidies, awarded frankly 
to stimulate technological development 
of civil air transport and provide a nec- 

auxiliary for national defense, 
would be in addition to payments to 
the commercial contractors for actual 
mail carried. Payments might most logi- 
per pound mile, which is equal to the 
amount collected by the Government 
from the stamps affixed to the air mail. 
No subsidy should be given to those 
companies whose mail volume is sufhi- 
cient to warrant payments of fifty cents 
per mile, which should be the maxi- 
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mum. Subsidy payments might well be 
limited to twenty-five cents per mile. 
All contracts or route certificates should 
run for a period of not less than ten 
years. The equities of pioneer operators 
in the routes they have developed 
should be recognized. 

The commission should have full au- 
thority to decide on the public con- 
venience and necessity of all routes. It 
would most logically eliminate such 
“political routes,” extensions and stops 
which, after a reasonable length of 
time, give no promise of justifying their 
existence economically. The money 
saved from the elimination of such un- 
economic routes could be used to de- 
velop others which commerce and 
trafic volume studies show to offer 
opportunities for greater public service 
on an economic basis. 

The commission should have rigid 
control over the accounting procedure 
of subsidized air. lines with powers to . 
obtain full periodic reports and neces- 
sary audits. No system of payments to 
contractors on a cost-plus basis should 
ever be countenanced, because such a 
system too easily places a penalty on 
efficiency and rewards the inefficiency 
which p Ar in high operating costs. 
The prices paid for equipment and the 
operating efficiency of such equipment 
as shown by relative operating costs 
should be subject to rigid scrutiny of the 
commission to insure maximum tech- 
nological development in return for 
subsidies granted. Salaries might well 
be limited to a maximum of $18,000 as 
ment subsidy. 

It would be valuble to codrdinate 
within the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion all agencies of the Government, 
now scattered in several departments, 
concerned with civil aeronautics. Policy 
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control of the development of airways 
would be most important to the effec- 
tive administration of such a commis- 
sion, as would the regulations for the 
design and construction of aircraft and 
of all civil operations. To place either 
army or navy aviation, or both, within 
the jurisdiction of the commission 
would make its task unwieldy and place 
the major emphasis on the airplane as 
a weapon of war rather than a medium 
of commerce. Such a policy would ham- 
string promising commercial develop- 
ment of a transportation medium to 
enable the fullest realization of its mili- 
tary possibilities. Europe’s present in- 
ferior position to the United States in 
air transport can be ascribed to its em- 
phasis on the airplane as a military 
weapon. The desirability of some link 
between military and commercial avia- 
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tion can not be denied, but that can be 
obtained through the simple proce- 
dure of conferences between the two 
branches. While the facilities of an 
interdepartmental committee have been 
available to achieve this desired re- 
lationship between the military and 
civil aviation authorities of the Govern- 
ment in the past, they have not been 
utilized as effectively as possible. 
Although aviation has been the sub- 
ject of numerous special investigations 
by Congress, by boards especially 
pointed by ti by the President and by com- 
mittees of Congress holding hearings 
on proposed legislation, the United 
States is still without a well defined 
aviation policy which would permit ad- 
vance planning with assurance of neces- 
sary appropriations. The problem is 
again squarely up to the White House. 


The Farmer and Free Trade 


By F. B. Nicuots 


Out of the “America First” mouthings of quack politicians 
has come the debacle of Middle West farming 


PROLONGED period of indifference 
throughout the Middle West 
to the welfare and viewpoints 

of peoples in other nations has brought 
an inevitable decline in the foreign 
markets for farm products. The outlets 
abroad for American food have almost 
vanished. Little success is being 
achieved by the national Administra- 
tion in reopening them, despite the 
juggling of potent import quotas for 
liquors. 

Political leaders in the prairie States 
have a magnificent opportunity these 
days to observe the shadows from that 
dismal structure of international isola- 
tion which they fabricated. They darken 
the lives of farmers in all directions. No 
financial sunshine is in sight over their 
fertile fields. But the economic effects 
of a definite national policy are fully 
apparent. 

For the dreams of a self-contained 
America have almost ripened into re- 
ality. Those clever Middle Western op- 
portunists in mass psychology of the 
tinseled decade have changed the course 
of history. By refusing to join with en- 

ightened statesmen from other sections 
of the United States in helpful codpera- 
tion with leaders of other countries they 
diminished the hope for a better under- 


standing among the peoples of the 
world. This ultimately insured a growth 
of intense nationalism in all lands. The 
building of gigantic barriers to trade 
was a logical outgrowth of this obses- 
sion. 

Most United States Senators and 
Representatives from the upper Missis- 
sippi River Valley have been motivated 
since 1920 by fantastic theories of com- 
merce which mirror a pinnacle of eco- 
nomic absurdity. Their actions reflect a 
preposterous ignorance of common busi- 
ness principles. In a time when the ac- 
tual financial solvency of a majority of 
their constituents depended on conserv- 
ing foreign markets for farm products 
they generally voted for the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill. With an equally re- 
markable disregard for the interests of 
farmers who were attempting to main- 
tain a foothold in sales outlets abroad 
they insisted that the last cent of foreign 
debts must be paid. 

During a period when the smooth 
flow of American international relations 
depended largely on the skill of trained 
personnel in the State Department they 
engaged in extensive verbal brawls with 
political and financial leaders of other 
countries. No distinction was drawn be- 
tween the technique of expression ac- 
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table for a stump speech at some re- 
a rural picnic and the diplomacy 
needed on the sounding board of the 
United States Congress. 

Farmers are paying for these omis- 
sions through darkly realistic commer- 
cial hardship and bitter toil. The lure 
of ineffective political leadership in the 
Prairie States is exacting terrific penal- 
ties from agriculture. A new commercial 
system must be constructed from the 
economic débris strewn over the coun- 
tryside. For the nation has reached the 
end of an agricultural epoch. Its extraor- 
dinary foreign policies have cut the 
strands which linked farmers with a 
profitable past. 


From the days of early settlements 
along the Atlantic Coast the exports of 
food were of great consequence in the 
financial income of America. These 
sales grew steadily as the western 
movement of rural people increased the 
size of the cultivated area. They reached 
stupendous totals during the World 
War. This broad demand naturally was 
accompanied by sharp advances in mar- 
ket quotations. In 1920 the index price 
figure for all farm commodities reached 
205 per cent of average market levels 
which prevailed from August, 1909, to 
July, 1914, the pre-War time adopted 
by the United States Department of 

iculture as the base period for these 
culations. | 

In the meantime the American agri- 
cultural plant had been expan 
greatly to supply the growing foreign 
orders. A rapid contraction was im- 
possible. Food production always is 
reduced far more slowly than manu- 
facturing activity during an era of de- 
clining prices. The logical commercial 
objective for rural people in the Nine- 
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teen-T wenties was to make every effort 
possible to maintain their foreign sales 
outlets. 

And they received some support for 
this project. The services abroad of both 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Commerce were ex- 
panded. A brief rise in the business of 
American steamship companies was of 
considerable aid to farmers. Some busi- 
ness men in the Middle West grasped 
the ound in the set-up of foreign 
sales for agricultural commodities quite 
accurately. C. C. Isely, of Dodge City, 
Kansas, for instance, expended much 
time and personal funds in —— 
to promote a broad understanding o 
the then current international situation 
among the people of the Prairie States. 

But his theme was difficult for farm- 
ers to comprehend. They had received 
little or no training in the political and 
commercial problems of other nations. 
Until the coming of the World War 
most individuals in the central farming 
region gave scarcely a thought to condi- 
tions abroad. Their interests were cen- 
tred on domestic problems. During the 
great conflict, however, there was a 
limited expansion in the international 
viewpoint over the Middle West. But 
most of it was destroyed, unfortu- 
nately, by the returning soldiers, whose 
opinions and influences reached into 
practically every home. They had seen 
Europe at its worst, and most of their 
conversations reflected little credit on 
the “foreigners.” 

This reaction probably was an in- 
evitable trend in human psychology. 
Some of my clearest memories of Wor 
War days in France, as an example of 
soldier thought, are of mud north of 
Montfaucon, the time I slept in a barn 
at Malancourt which contained goats, 
and of filth in front of a home in Epi- 
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nonville. Only in rare instances do re- 
turning soldiers portray to their people 
an even reasonably accurate ive 
of life in a land through which they 
have roamed while on active combat 
service. 

A fertile field of discontent with the 
viewpoints of peoples in other lands 
existed in the Prairie States during the 
Nineteen-Twenties. It was cultivated 
vigorously by politicians of limited 
mental calibre while searching for 
votes. Many campaigns for election to 
the United States Senate or House of 
Representatives were conducted largely 
on a misrepresentation of trends in in- 
ternational affairs. An impassioned plea 
for “America First” commonly was 
presented with a background of eco- 
nomic piffle. Logic was rare in discus- 
sions of foreign problems when “New 
Era” obsessions were in flower. 


The Solons generally avoided a men- 
tion of the change in the financial status 
of the United States from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. There was little talk of 
the practical difficulties involved in ex- 
tensive international transfers of gold. 
With a blindness over which historians 


long will marvel rural people allowed 
themselves to be led by men motivated 
through a belief that a large volume of 
farm exports could be maintained by an 
important creditor nation which had 
erected stupendous tariff walls. 

Some minor misgivings over the 
wisdom of this astonishing commercial 
theory occurred to a few thinking farm- 
ers soon after the coming of the pri- 

post-War depression in 1920. 
They observed that the values of raw 
materials, and especially agricultural 
products, were declining much faster 
than the costs of manufactured articles. 
This naturally brought a constant de- 
crease in the ratio of prices received by 
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countrymen to the costs of articles they 
bought. It led to much noisy complaint 
from nervous politicians on “the decline 
in the value of the farmer’s dollar.” 

The lack of clarity in this peculiar 
commercial expression coined by Corn 
Belt statesmen trained in the ambigu- 
ous language commonly used in stump 
speaking aroused mirth among a few 
economists—which probably was of lit- 
tle importance, as they did not control 
many votes. In any event the politicians 
were trying to say that the rural ex- 
change position—which in 1920 aver- 
aged ninety-nine per cent of the 
_—— that prevailed during the 

ve years ending with July, 1914— 
was dropping at an alarming rate. It 
had retreated to ninety-two per cent by 
1925. By the time the secondary post- 
War depression arrived in 1929 it 
rested at eighty-nine per cent. 

Then the avalanche gathered real 
momentum. The rural exchange posi- 
tion was eighty per cent in 1930, sixty- 
three per cent in 1931, and in June, 
1932, it lodged at forty-eight per cent. 
Through most of 1932 and early in 
1933 the buying power of farmers was 
about half the pre-War volume. From 
April to August of 1933, however, their 
economic position improved. But with 
the coming of last autumn it again 
declined. 

Part of the decrease in the buying 
power of countrymen from 1929 up to 
the present may be ascribed to the ef- 
fects of world-wide business depression. 
And economists are in no exact 
ment on the proportion of financial 
hardships suffered by rural people be- 
fore “the year of the big storm” which 
may be charged to the debacle in the 
foreign markets for food. But they all 
believe it is large. Even individuals 
who lack a background on the demand 
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for agricultural products abroad can see 
that when producers of raw materials 
lose an extensive and profitable market 
on which they have always depended, 
and then fail to find other adequate 
outlets for their commodities, major 
difficulties in selling are certain to be 
encountered. 


Ill 

The rapidly declining income of 
farmers which accompanied the losses 
in their foreign markets has produced 
commercial ripples on uncounted eco- 
nomic shores throughout America. 
They have been recorded on number- 
less downward curves of sales charts in 
elaborate offices distantly removed from 
the soil. “The American manufacturer 
has suffered far more,” in the opinion 
of James D. Mooney, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Export Company, as ex- 


pressed in a letter I received from him 
recently, “as a consequence of the stag- 
nation in the nation’s export business, 
by reason of the domestic markets he 
has lost than through a shrunken de- 
mand overseas for his own immediate 
product. In other words, the manu- 


facturer’s stake in the foreign trade 
situation is one which finds its greatest 
effect in the instance of the raw ma- 
terial producer who, in normal times, 
ships a heavy percentage of his materi- 
als abroad, and buys, with the proceeds, 
the product the manufacturer turns out. 
I feel that this viewpoint is one that 
the manufacturer has largely over- 
looked.” 

If Mr. Mooney is correct in his 
thought that manufacturers generally 
have overlooked the commercial impor- 
tance of a broad exchange of raw ma- 
terials among the nations they have a 
splendid opportunity these days to cor- 
rect the omission. The current state of 
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their business probably is such as to al- 
low ample time for an extended study 
of this sector in economics. Such re- 
search may throw some light on the 
standing of balance sheets from their 
organizations. Perhaps it also will pro- 
vide inspiration for quiet meditation 
about the foreign policies of the United 
States Government through the last 
decade, and especially on how these 
plans have been influenced by self- 
seeking politicians who have little 
comprehension of the helpful réle this 
country should occupy in the society of 
nations. 

Further food for thought may be 
found in the ultimate implications of 
policies set in motion by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration as a 
result of declining prices for farm prod- 
ucts. More than a billion dollars in 
processing taxes already have been lev- 
ied by Secretary Wallace on the nation’s 
food supplies over the next two years, 
which will take their toll from every 
home. 

And only a beginning has been made 
in assessing these charges. This bill 
will grow and grow and grow. It will 
affect the operating policies of every in- 
dustrial leader in America. All commer- 
cial budgets must now include extensive 
contributions for farm relief through 
payroll increases to cover inevitable 
higher living costs of employes. The 
money obtained from assessments on 
the buyers of food will be distributed 
among the folks in rural America. 

From a selfish viewpoint I have no 
quarrel with the plan. An ultramicro- 
scopic portion of these exactions already 
has found its way into my pockets. It 
has been helpful in meeting the operat- 
ing expenses of my ranch in eastern 
Kansas. This new technique of dealing 
with the “farm problem” probably is 
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essential if the nation persists in fol- 
lowing the trail through the labyrinth 
of international relations on which it 
has been traveling. In any case the agri- 
cultural policies of the national Admin- 
istration reflect the dire straits into 
which the American Government has 
been forced by its lack of vision in deal- 
ing with the problems of foreign trade. 
A limited decrease in the sales of agri- 
cultural commodities abroad of course 
was inevitable with some nations dur- 
ing the last decade. The changing world 
outlook requires constant shifts in the 
geography of food. France, as an illus- 
tration, has been making magnificent 
efforts since 1925 to increase its pro- 
duction of wheat. Its programme of na- 
tional defense calls for a larger acreage 
of this crop. As an American wheat 
grower I understand and sympathize 
with that policy. While a soldier in 
France, and in traveling over that coun- 
try during more recent years, I have 
marveled at the limited acreage planted 

to the great bread crop. 
But minor shifts in crop plantings do 
not greatly influence the food import- 
uirements of the world. The: out- 


ing 
standing trend in this vast international 
enterprise is the decline in the business 
of the nation that formerly was the 
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main . America has lost the 
magic of its touch in foreign sales of 
farm products. Its bold entrepreneurs 
who remain in this field are merely 
floundering in a maze of import charges, 
and import and export quotas and re- 
strictions. Some of them have become 
expert commercial jugglers. A leading 
national meat packer, for instance, is 
selling lard in a European country from 
which the export of money is prohib- 
ited. The proceeds from the lard are 
used for the purchase of olive oil, which 
is grown in that land. This oil is shipped 
to a nation in South America, where 
milder exchange tions prevail. 
What is left of the cash finally arrives 
in Chicago. 

The fantastic games of childhood are 
no more remarkable than much of the 
current technique used by grown men 
in their international dealings. In the 
meantime the world continues on its 
dreary way through a wilderness of 
commercial grief and deploredly low 
livi suntiade Would it not be bet- 
om i every one if raw materials 
flowed over national frontiers with the 
freedom of pre-War years? Is there 
anything which prevents this helpful 
exchange other than the obsessions of 
mankind? 
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A Defense of the Peace Treaty 


By BERNARD LANDE(\COHEN 
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The iniquities of the Versailles Treaty have lately had so many 
commentators that it seems time to hear another side 


of the case wet 


HE Peace Treaty of Versailles 

has been blamed for a multitude 

of evils afflicting the world since 
the close of the Great War, including 
the universal decay of trade, the fall of 
the German Republic, the rise of Hitler 
and the revived rumors of war. A grave 
misconception lies at the bottom of this 
view and a careful analysis of the post- 
War situation would bring out that the 
Treaty in itself exercised no real in- 
fluence upon the tide of events in Ger- 
many, and what is more, that it is quite 
unrelated to the world-wide depression. 
That the Germans had to endure more 
than the French and English has usu- 
ally been attributed to the “ 
ian peace” which sealed their defeat. It 
is well to remember, however, that 
their tribulations date back further than 
the time of the Versailles Treaty, to the 
War at its very commencement. There- 
fore, one should distinguish clearly be- 
tween events and circumstances which 
owe their origin to the particular terms 
of the Treaty, and those which followed 
inevitably from the struggle itself. 

To begin with, it is not out of place 
to recall briefly a few of the events that 
followed on the heels of the World 
War. The salient feature of the post- 


War period before 1924 was the eco- 
nomic ruin of Germany, featured by 
the annihilation of her currency, and 
the reduction of her urban population 
to the lowest depths of despair. Unde- 
niably, the reparations embroglio con- 
tributed to this result, particularly when 
the French tried to force payment by 
direct methods. But the question of 
reparations yields in importance to sev-. 
eral other causes, that should be as- 
cribed to the conflict alone, and were 
by their very nature so deep-seated as 
to be altogether indifferent to its mili- 
tary outcome. Let it be borne in mind 
—and this is of the first importance— 
that from the moment war was declared 
Germany was immediately cut off from 
three-quarters of her foreign markets. 
She was at the time the third 

trading nation in the world; and to an 
extent only second to that of England 
the welfare of her people was bound up 
with her external commerce. Her huge 
merchant marine carried a large per- 
centage of the world’s industrial output 
to North and South America, the Ori- 
ent and Africa; while her economic sys- 
tem was closely linked with that of her 
neighbors to the east and west with 
whom she was now at war. The havoc 
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that followed the severing of so many 
arteries of trade could well be imag- 
ined, and such was the fate that befell 
a highly industrialized nation ome 
ing victories on the battlefield. Panic 
ran through the whole of German in- 
dustry, masses of working men were at 
once thrown out of employment, wages 
were drastically reduced. There was, 
for the time being, some compensating 
effect in the unlimited demand for mu- 
nitions and other commodities of war, 
and the country was able thereby to 
sustain itself through four and a half 
years on a forced internal economy. 
Nevertheless, the suffering of the civil 
population became very acute, and the 
fact is too often overlooked that the Re- 
public resulted from the social over- 
throw of the nation no less than from 
the thwarting of its military ambitions. 
The revolution, at first, brought no real 
improvement; and with disbandment 
of the army, the closing of war indus- 
tries and the reversion to a peacetime 
economy, the terrific gap resulting from 
the loss of foreign markets came to be 
felt with overpowering intensity. The 
trade of the world had moved into 
other channels, and markets which had 
been lost for years could not at once 
be regained. To appreciate the uphill 
fight which then lay before the Ger- 
man people, it is only necessary to com- 
pare their trade with England before 
the War and after. While during the 
seven months of 1914 preceding the 
outbreak of hostilities German exports 
to Britain were £47,000,000, in the full 
year of 1919 they amounted to only 
£993,000, a bare two per cent of the 
pre-War level. 

Until the War, their industry had 
been growing so rapidly that the Ger- 
mans were unable to acquire any con- 
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siderable monetary resources within 
their own country. As a result, they en- 
tered the struggle very much hampered 
financially. Their savings, being far less 
than those of the enemy populations, 
provided no great reserve for war pur- 
poses, while at the same time foreign 
credits could not be obtained. Never- 
theless, despite the weakness of its finan- 
cial structure, and the all but complete 
loss of revenue from foreign trade, the 
War-time expenditure of the Reich at- 
tained the monstrous figure of 160 bil- 
lion gold marks, exceeding by far the 
combined ditures of England, 
France and Italy. Towards the end of 
the War the burden of the floating debt 
became intolerable; and as payment 
could no longer be deferred, the only 
recourse of the Government was to bor- 
row from the banks on treasury bills; 
and when they fell due, paper money 
without gold backing was printed to 
meet them. Fresh bills were then dis- 
counted and so the process went on. But 
each operation involved an increase in 
circulation and every increase in the 
currency meant higher prices. This in 
turn provoked demands for higher sal- 
aries among state employes, and to meet 
them the Government had to borrow 
still more and print paper again. A 
vicious spiral was thus prepared which 
went winding itself onward, until the 
quantity of paper money in circulation 
attained astronomical figures. The pur- 

power of the ers 
reached the vanishing point, bank de- 
posits were dissolved into nothing, hold- 
ers of title to fixed revenue such as 


mortgages, bonds and insurance policies 
were ruined, and the wealth of the 
country became concentrated in fewer 
hands. That England and France were 
saved from a similar fate was due, not 


to their winning the War and dictating 


| 
we 
ve 
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the terms of peace, but to other reasons 
quite unrelated to the issue of defeat 
or victory. First, their foreign trade 
suffered less; secondly, their financial 
resources were far greater, both nations 
having immense reserves of savings and 
foreign investments available for War 
loan purposes; thirdly, their expendi- 
tures were much more restrained; and 
finally, the unrifled treasures of Amer- 
ica were placed at their disposal. These 
favorable circumstances provided a se- 
ries of cushions to absorb a good deal 
of the shock and obviated the need for 
extreme inflation. 


II 

There was nothing in the Versailles 
Treaty to stand in the way of German 
recovery, once reparations were re- 
moved from the sphere of politics and 
settled on a reasonable economic basis. 
With the institution of the Dawes Plan, 
and the restoration of her 
through the joint assistance of her for- 
mer enemies, the Reich embarked upon 
a career of industrial expansion scarcely 
surpassed by any other country. Sav- 


ings increased, wages mounted upward, 
little or no unemployment was experi- 
enced, and foreign trade reached the 
unprecedented figure of twenty-six bil- 
lion marks, compared with twenty-one 
billions in 1913, the year of greatest 
prosperity before the War. 
But again the wheel of fortune 
turned. The middle of 1928 saw the 
inning of a new depression, and as 
in Egypt of old, the years of fatness 
which had gone before vanished swiftly 
into the lean years that have followed. 
Foreign trade, which attained its high- 
est level in 1929, fell sharply during 
each s ing period; and by 1931 it 
had fallen to fifteen billion marks, a 
decline of eleven billions in two years. 
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Still, it was estimated in that year that 
the export trade accounted for thirty- 
seven per cent of the total industrial 
production of the country. It gave em- 
ployment to twenty-nine per cent of the 
working population, and provided fif- 
teen per cent of the national income. But 
in the year following, this life-giving 
commerce suffered a further contrac- 
tion, and exports declined by 3,861,- 
000,000 marks from the 1931 figure. 
By March, 1932, the number of regis- 
tered unemployed reached 6,129,000, 
with an estimated total of nearly 8,- 
000,000, in many industries over fifty 
per cent of the men being laid off. 
In addition to this, the price of food 
during these years was maintained ar- 
tificially at a high level, while unem- 
ployment benefits were constantly be- 
ing reduced. 

To say that these events were part 
of a world-wide condition is only to 
beg the question, since every condition 
affecting the whole world must have 
its centre of diffusion somewhere. It is 
not without significance that, in point 
of time, the depression came first to 
Germany, and there is much to support 
the theory that its origin is to be found 
in a series of unfavorable develop- 
ments within that country. During the 
few years of Germany’s prosperity, her 
various governments—federal, state 
and municipal—borrowed and spent on 
a scale that reached the utmost in ex- 
travagance. Between 1925 and 1928, 
when revenues were mounting, they 
did not consider it important to balance 
expenditure with income; and as a re- 
sult, their compounded deficits and 
floating debts soon reached alarming 
proportions. Foreign observers, at the 
time, criticized the obscurity of the 
Reich’s financial reports, and shook 
their heads over its unbounded expend- 
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itures at a time when the greatest 
economy would have been the part of 
wisdom. Furthermore, the improvi- 
dence of the district and municipal 
governments became especially notori- 
ous, when ordinary loans being no 
longer procurable, they resorted to 
short term borrowing in order to 
finance long term enterprises. The 
awakening came soon enough. In June, 
1930, the German Minister of Labor 
declared ruefully: ing the past 
few years we have lived beyond our 
means in our public administration no 
less than in private enterprise. Now in 
the middle of a period of depression 
the Reich and its districts must deal 
with 3,000,000,000 marks of short term 
debts partly by repayment, partly by 
conversion.” 

The want of foresight of the repub- 
lican statesmen is even more remark- 
able in the light of what is yet to be 
told. The trade of Germany, like that 
of the United States, owed much of 
its development to foreign capital. But 
unlike the United States, she never 
achieved financial independence, and 
on the eve of the Great War was in 
large measure dependent on short term 
credits in London and Paris. It was 
this alone which deterred Germany 
from ing war in 1912, and the 
fateful day on which this interdepend- 
ence was wilfully disregarded proved 
the starting point of her undoing. 
Whatever was left of her cash reserves 
at the end of the War was washed 
away in the flood of paper money, sav- 
ing only the portion that was trans- 
ferred abroad; the end being that her 
former reliance upon outside capital 
changed into a dependence now in all 

complete. The restoration of 
the mark through an international loan 
provided her with a new fund, which 
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was found to be insufficient for her 
needs, and fresh loans had to be looked 
for. And so long as they were obtain- 
able German industry pursued a line 
of unbroken development. 

Unfortunately, too much of this bor- 
rowed money was spent on costly ma- 
chinery, or devoted to schemes which 
were often unwarranted under exist- 
ing conditions; which resulted in the 
accumulated cash reserves being incom- 
mensurate with the total volume of 
obligations incurred. Thus it happened, 
that when the flow of foreign money 
came to an end, for reasons which can 
not be entered upon here, there was 
little to be found in the way of internal 
resources to be drawn on. To be sure, 
a considerable store of liquid capital 
had been gathered together, savings 
having increased from 1,388,600,000 
marks in September, 1925, to 9,090,- 
000,000 at the end of 1928; but when 
the time came, it was unavailable to 
industry on account of the overriding 
requirements of the many governments 
with large deficits to cover. Moreover, 
money, instead of entering, began to 
leave the country; and while the flight 
of capital may have been artificially 
checked, such measures could not pre- 
vent its destruction through bankruptcy 
and loss of earnings. The summer of 
1931 produced a cial crisis which 
entailed a reduction of banking capital 
to the extent of a billion marks, an 
amount exceeding the combined capital 
and reserve of the entire banking sys- 
tem of 

The narration of the German debacle 
would be incomplete without a passing 
reference to the tariff situation, which 
in no small degree was of their own 
creation. For a number of years the 
feudal aristocracy, represented in the 
Reichstag by the Nationalist party, had 
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been clamoring for more protection 
against agricultural imports. Finally, in 
the summer of 1929, they got what 
they were after, and higher duties were 
imposed on wheat, rye, swine, cattle, 
vegetables, fruits, eggs, butter, lard and 
other foodstuffs. The Berlin Counsel- 
lor of the English Department of 
Overseas Trade reported: “The meas- 
ures adopted by the German Govern- 
ment for the protection of agriculture 
affected Germany’s commercial rela- 
tions with a number of other nations, 
and inquiries and protests were made 
by some sixteen countries; there can be 
no doubt that retaliatory measures will 
be introduced against German indus- 
trial goods.” The German tariff of 
1929 preceded by a whole year the 
ill-famed Hawley-Smoot tariff of the 
United States; and was a turning-point 
in the economic war of nations, which 
has circled the globe, disrupted inter- 
national trade, played havoc with the 
exchanges, created everywhere a net- 
work of barriers to the sale of com- 
modities, and brought untold suffering 
to millions of the world’s inhabitants. 
The higher duties proved of no real 
value to the majority of the German 
farmers, whose incomes continued to 
shrink year after year, in spite of more 
and more “protection.” The net result 
was a steady decline in the consump- 
tion of food by the German people; 
and the hunger, which once had been 
due to a blockade of enemy warships, 
has come to them again, this time 
through a blockade of a different kind, 
a blockade decreed by their own rep- 
resentatives and enforced by their own 
customs inspectors. 


The part played by the War indem- 
nity in the later collapse of the Reich 
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has often been overstated. It is well 
to recall that the reparations system 
was greatly modified under the Dawes 
Plan, whereby the instalments were 
fixed on the findings of a committee of 
experts which had made a study of the 
Reich’s capacity to pay. The trouble 
which arose later on was due no doubt 
to the exaggerated estimate of Ger- 
many’s capacity, but even more perhaps 
to certain developments which could 
not have been foreseen at the time. In 
1924 the slate had been wiped clean. 
The German governments—federal, 
district and municipal—owed nothing 
with the exception of the Dawes Loan. 
Industry likewise had been disencum- 
bered of all debt. By 1929, however, 
the scene had changed; and the obliga- 
tions of the Republic had risen to a 
figure well above the pre-War level, 
while local authorities and industrial 
corporations had joined in heaving up 
a mountain range of debt. It is hardly 
surprising, under these circumstances, 
that the War indemnity became an in- 
tolerable burden, and added to the un- 
certainty of the times. However, this 
can not be taken to prove that 
tions alone were the cause of the na- 
tional distress, but this only, that on 
account of the growing depression Ger- 
many became unable to pay them, in 
the same way as she has since become 
unable to pay other of her foreign debts. 
The real harm of reparations, in its 
latter phase, came from the fact that 
they tended to upset the international 
exchanges and, therefore, were a men- 
ace to the entire world. But contrary to 
what has often been alleged they meant 
no enslavement of the German people. 
The tax burden they entailed was com- 
paratively light, considering that at one 
also, unlike its victorious neighbors, 
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the country had no heavy armaments to 
keep up. The transfer problem inherent 
in reparations was, however, altogether 
beyond solution, since Germany could 
never have built up an exportable 
surplus large enough to cover repa- 
rations and the service of her for- 
eign loans at the same time. Certainly, 
she had to borrow in order to pay, but 
the amounts that she borrowed were 
far in excess of what she returned by 
way of reparations. Had the proceeds 
of her many loans been husbanded more 
wisely, and had all her governments 
lived within their means, it could have 
been possible for Germany to achieve a 
large degree of financial independence 
in spite of the difficulty about repara- 
tions. The Versailles Treaty in its modi- 
fied form is no longer open to criticism 
on this score, but with much show of 
reason could it be contended that origi- 
nally their inclusion was quite unavoid- 
able. If reparations and inter-Allied 
debts are interlocking questions—and 
this is the opinion of practically the 
whole body of economists—then such 
relationship was no less real in 1919 
than in 1932. Since there could then 
be no question of canceling inter-Allied 
debts, it might well be asserted that the 
exaction of some indemnity from Ger- 
many was dictated by a necessity not 
less inexorable than that which or- 
dained their elimination thirteen years 
later. The title of John Maynard 
Keynes’s classical work The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, in which 
their futility was first discussed, would 
perhaps better have revealed the true 
character of the problem had it been 
The Economic Consequences of theW ar. 


Iv 
The evil produced by an unkind 
fate, no less than by the folly of Ger- 
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man statesmen, found its way into in- 
numerable homes where the complex- 
ity of the economic order was entirely 
beyond comprehension. As in Rome in 
the time of Catiline, there were soon 
a multitude of men with time on their 
hands to attend meetings; and listen 
with admiration to the effusions of Hit- 
ler, Goebbels and others. That the Ver- 
sailles Treaty is responsible for the suc- 
cess of Hitlerism is one of the current 
fallacies of contemporary thought; the 
Treaty being no more responsible for 
Hitler in Germany than for Mussolini 
in Italy, or a dozen other dictatorships 
throughout the world. That he was 
moved by violent opposition to the 
Treaty and succeeded thereby in arous- 
ing the people to a frenzy of national- 
ism is true enough; but one should not 
mistake the pabulum which a dema- 
gogue feeds out to his listeners for the 
basic social and economic conditions that 
predispose them in his favor. To infer 
an orator’s success from the subject mat- 
ter of his harangues is the most unre- 
liable of all methods; for in the words 
of Macaulay: “Those events which fur- 
nish the best themes for pathetic or in- 
dignant eloquence are not always those 
which affect the happiness of the great 
body of the people.” Hitler’s antipa- 
thies are multitudinous, and are notable 
for the broad catholicity of their range, 
but to single out one particular object 
of his aversion as the corner-stone of his 
success can lead to no understanding of 
the tangled nature of his campaign. 
The years of depression made Hitler, 
for then only did he become sufficiently 
notorious to get his name joined to an 
“ism.” He won the populace to his ban- 
ner, not because the grievances he con- 
jured up before them bore any true 
relationship to their distress, he won 
them because they were cold and hun- 
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gry and in dread of the future; and men 
and women in this condition are in no 
sense able to consider thoughtfully the 
issues which are placed before them. It 
ought not to escape one’s attention, 
moreover, that from the time of his 
first appearance until his final anoint- 
ment Herr Hitler went through many 
vicissitudes. His fortunes, like those of 
the Communists, rose and fell in inverse 
ratio to those of his country, gaining 
followers when times were bad and los- 
ing them as conditions improved. The 
results of early elections give ample 
testimony to the essential truth of this 
statement. In May, 1924, when the 
chaotic effects of the inflation were still 
everywhere apparent, he obtained 
1,900,000 votes and thirty-two seats in 
the Reichstag; while in the second elec- 
tion of the same year, following soon 
after the restoration of the mark when 
better times were clearly discernible, his 
vote was reduced by well over a mil- 
lion, and his representation in the 
Reichstag fell to fourteen. If at any time 
the Versailles Treaty was a determin- 
ing factor in the internal political situa- 
tion, it would have been manifest early 
in 1924, when the international position 
of Germany was at its very worst. Ex- 
cluded from the League of Nations, her 
representatives treated with contempt, 
her sovereignty violated by the French 
invasion of the Ruhr—all the elements 
were there to favor the growth of politi- 
cal fanaticism. Notwithstanding all this, 
the Republic was sustained; and Hitler 
whose appeal was largely. on political 
issues, was able to gain the ear of only 
a relatively small number of voters. 
And, moreover, only a few months 
later, but coinciding with the improved 
economic outlook, his followers began 
to fall away. 

What could be more convincing that 
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little concern to the majority of the 
voters, in comparison with the social 
and economic issues which alone affect 
their very lives? Further, it is illogical 
to suppose that the Treaty had forever 
to remain a burning issue with the Ger- 
man people, and that their opinion of it 
could under no circumstances be modi- 
fied. After 1924 the international stand- 
ing of Germany quickly changed for 
the better. Her former enemies aban- 
doned all repression, aided her financial 
recovery, admitted her to the League 
of Nations with a permanent seat in the 
Council, and generally restored her to 
political equality. Far from feeling any 
humiliation, the Germans had much to 
be proud of, for during this period their 
national culture reached its meridian; 
German authors, actors, musicians and 
scientists enjoyed the greatest fame, and 
were honored and acclaimed through- 
out the civilized world. We have it on 
the assertion of Prince Hubertus zu 
Lowenstein writing in The Nineteenth 
Century and After that the war psy- 
chosis had definitely subsided by this 
time, and it was apparently only the 
die-hard element of the population that 
continued to nurse thoughts of revenge 
and to preserve the legend of their 
country’s humiliation. 


Liberals who are wont to take up the 
hue and cry against “the iniquitous 
Treaty of Versailles” should be re- 
minded that among the Germans its 
most vociferous opponents have been 
the very elements with whom they have 
the least in common—men who have 
not in general distinguished themselves 
for moderation and sanity of outlook. 
The ire of the German reactionaries has 


been particularly directed against what 
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is known as “the War guilt lie,” and the 
irony of the situation lies in the fact that 
these are the very people who make no 
secret of their belief in military force as 
the ultimate appeal and as the embodi- 
ment of the national spirit. The ques- 
tion as to what nations or individuals 
were guilty is one which unbiased his- 
torians can alone determine, and it can 
easily be seen that an extorted confes- 
sion, as to a complex chain of events, 
could have no historical value whatever. 
The whole world knows that the War 
guilt clause was never anything but a 
meaningless absurdity, though devoid 
of any injurious effects of a tangible na- 
ture. Nevertheless, it was this 
clause of the Treaty which nearly pre- 
vented the Germans from signing, and 
the fact remains that it has been taken 
seriously by a nation whose outlook is so 
largely colored by idealism. Its ex- 
orcism, therefore, would be wise at the 
present time, if only to quiet the feel- 
ings of those patriotic men, whose 
method to remove the stigma of guilt 
from their country would be to engage 
it in another trial of . 

I shall touch but lightly on the terri- 
torial clauses of the Treaty. They are 
void of any bearing on the social and 
economic problems of the day. The 
transfer of territory from one state to 
another is to be regarded merely as a 
change in administrative area, sufficient 
indeed to arouse the patriotic fury of 
political sects, but quite unrelated to 
such transcendent realities as unemploy- 
ment, the flight of capital, the stoppage 
of foreign loans, unbalanced budgets, 
tariffs and reprisals, quotas and restric- 
tions, and other interrelated symptoms 
of economic disease. The justice or in- 
justice of depriving Germany of her 
colonies would turn, not on the hurti 
of German feelings, but solely on 
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whether or not the dusky inhabitants 
of these regions would be better off un- 
der the former masters than under the 
mandatory régime of the League of 
Nations. 

The dissolution of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire has been a theme for 
pessimism with many thinkers, who are 
unable to reconcile themselves to the 
constriction of a free trade area, and the 
extension of tariff lines. The creation of 
a tariff does undoubtedly injure the 
trade of the area affected, but no one 
need go so far as to hold that it neces- 
sarily spells its permanent decay. Its 
harmfulness would depend on the in- 
tensity and degree of elevation of the 
new barrier, perhaps more than on mere 
geographical extensiveness. Provided, 
moreover, that it remains fixed and does 
not become increasingly irritating, in- 
dustry can in the course of time readjust 
itself, and resume its advancement in 
spite of the handicap. There is reason to 
believe that this actually took place with 
the Succession States in the earlier 

; and a study of their fo 
ante figures from 1920 cae 
not bear out the view that the economic 
fabric of Eastern Europe was per- 
manently impaired by the break-up of 
the Habsburg Empire. For a number 
of years down to 1928, the exports of 
Austria, Hungary, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia increased p ively, while 
those of Rumania and Yugoslavia also 
made gains, but reached their summit 
earlier—the former in 1927, the latter 
in 1926. Generally speaking, the eco- 
nomic ebb and flow of these countries 
has followed the same rhythm as that 
of Germany, to whom they are as in- 
timately bound as Canada is to the 
United States. There seems on the 
whole no warrant for the opinion that 
the geographical position of the new 
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states of Eastern Europe is inferior to 
that of Belgium, Holland, the Scandi- 
navian countries and Switzerland. 

The Treaty of Versailles, along with 
its ancillary pacts of St. Germain and 
Neuilly, carried out the most drastic 
revision of boundaries since the Middle 


Ages. Despite the imperfections of the 
new political system of Europe, it we 
be confidently asserted that, in gen 
it represents an improvement over that 
of pre-War times, and that the map of 
the world has been rationalized to a 
greater extent than ever before. Space 
does not permit a detailed consideration 
of each territory concerned, and it 
would be useless to maintain that the 
principle of self-determination was 
loyally adhered to in every instance. 
Nevertheless, it could be shown that 
the injustices were in part rectified by 
provisions for minority rights which 
have proved effective in some measure 
at least. 

The Peace Conference of 1919, hav- 
ing before it the stupendous task of solv- 
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ing the problems resulting from the 
greatest of all wars, committed not a 
few blunders and acts of injustice. The 
passions which are unloosed by war do 
not subside with the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Years must elapse before the 
hatred and bitterness which are its har- 
vest can be entirely consumed. Hence 
it is, that the atmosphere of a peace con- 
ference can never be favorable to an 
equitable adjustment of the problems, 
even in an age of the greatest enlighten- 
ment. How can peace treaties be just 
when the wars which make them neces- 
sary are unjust? No conference follow- 
ing upon an armed conflict can possibly 
solve the problems of mankind. Never- 
theless, the Treaty of Versailles— 
despite its objectionable features— 
through the Covenant of the League of 
Nations which it embodies, at least 
made an attempt, however premature, 
of substituting a better method for the 
settlement of international disputes 
than acts of war with their inadequate 
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Synthetic Brains for Industry 


By H. P. Losety 


How shall we plan our new economy ? 


$ THE great depression began to re- 
veal that our New Era was 


only a mirage, Senator La Fol- 
lette set about collecting impressive tes- 
timony in favor of a National Economic 
Council. The planned economy issue 
was officially projected into the Ameri- 
can arena of practical politics. 

Signs and portents had not been lack- 
ing. Academic discussion had been pic- 
turing the waste of anarchy. Soviet 
planning disappointed the prophets of 
disaster. Stuart Chase reminded us 
that we once had planning by the War 
Industries Board. Even the conserva- 
tive New England Council found a con- 
sensus that some sort of planning for 
business could no longer be postponed. 

Months before the Blue Eagle was 
hatched, State Senator Fitzgerald was 
stumping Connecticut in an anti-sweat- 
shop campaign which led to enactment 
of minimum laws. The Consum- 
ers’ League in New York focused senti- 
ment behind a drive with similar results 
in that State. Public opinion has ap- 
praised the results of the law of the jun- 
gle in industry; we have rediscovered 
that a practical modus vivendi can only 
be attained by conceding some limita- 
tions to freedom. What we are now try- 
ing to do is to decide what and how 
much to surrender. 


The proposal of a planned economy 
still calls down anathema from those 
who think of it as a despotic institution 
which will attempt to govern our enter- 
prise with an endless reel of red tape; 
such a concept engenders the fear that 
our machinery will be so entangled that 
it may presently cease to move at all. 
Nevertheless, it has become clear that 
well-designed limitations of freedom in 
one place can bring release from grind- 
ing economic shackles in another. So it 
should be worth while to trace the need 
for national planning in industry and 
see whether the requirements might be 
met without bureaucratic dictatorship. 

lanning, that is not to belittle the 
distribution. It is of course possible that 
industry may develop new require- 
ments of soil production, on a scale to 
reverse the trend to the town. But the 
probabilities lie in a continued diminish- 
ing of work for wages on field and farm, 
a notable decline in retailing costs and a 
return to industrial and construction ac- 
tivities on a vast scale. With shorter 
hours for the man, the machine will 
have to carry still more of the load of 
our civilization. If we are building a 
new industrial machine to take us for 
another ride, we should build it without 
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the political flaws suspected of contribut- 
ing to the disaster in the old one. 

To picture the conditions with which 
modern industry has to contend, it will 
be necessary to dissect the industrial 
process as it is carried on today. Our 
modern technology has brought about 
some fundamental changes of propor- 
tions in the process, and it is these 
changed proportions that have ren- 
dered controls imperative. 

In the days of the hand craftsman, 
specialized planning was hardly needed. 
There was a prudent judgment devel- 
oped by the rounded training of the 
master of the craft, and that usually 
sufficed for direction; yet even then, the 
guilds had their codes and controlled 
production by restriction of member- 
ship. But the characteristic of that econ- 
omy was a low per capita investment in 
equipment and a very slow rate of tech- 
nical progress. A Cellini or a Galileo 
who questioned the traditions of arts 
and sciences was a disturber of the peace. 

The characteristic of modern indus- 
try is a high machine investment per 
worker, extreme specialization and very 
rapid technological change. Witness the 
battle of the metals. We shift from iron 
castings to steel stampings, specify brass 
pipe instead of galvanized; copper and 
aluminum have a perennial battle to 
carry our high-tension power; accurate 
die-castings of zinc alloys displace 
cheaper metals which wank Ts to be 
machined. There is similar contest 
everywhere from raw material to elabo- 
rately finished product, and one modi- 
fication by the chemist of a single link 
may break a long chain. The consumer 
is no longer afraid of a new product if it 
has been adequately tested. So the prac- 
titioner of the arts can no longer follow 
tradition, even if he would; he must 
continually improve on it, or his peace 
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will be disturbed. It has consequently 
become vital to resort to intensive use 
of capital, whether invested in tools or 
in goods on the way to the consumer. 
The latter must be made up swiftly be- 
fore demand is diverted to some other 
product; even the machinery itself must 
be used up before either a better ma- 
chine displaces it, or the product it 
makes is no longer wanted. 

There was once a maker of machine 
tools who complained to Mr. Ford that 
his car-makers were abusing the tools he 
had sold him, running them far above 
rated speeds for twenty-four hours a 
day. Said Mr. Ford: “Have you had 
complaints from us? You expect them 
to last ten years, but we will get ten 

ordinary years’ work out of them in 
three and then scrap them; we will have 
recovered the money put into them and 
be ready to buy again. I hope you will 
have a better machine to offer us then, 
and you will then have no cause to com- 
plain.” 

This rapid tempo has spread all 
through industry. Disregard of the con- 
sequences in our political economy led 
to many disasters. Treasury regulations 
were widely interpreted by accountants 
to allow only ten per cent annual write- 
off on machinery, so financial statements 
set down obsolescent assets at valua- 
tions unintentionally fictitious. No won- 
der we had pipe-dreams of inflated 
paper profits. If the auctioneer instead 
of the accountant had put in the valua- 
tion it might not have needed a depres- 
sion to demonstrate the worthlessness 
of machinery mechanically perfect but 
technically useless in competition. 
Those who used the Ford strategy and 
rapidly worked their machines to de- 
struction escaped the trap, but many 
“conservatives” were caught unawares 
by the acceleration of technological 
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They now understand D. C. 
Coyle’s statement: “The country can 
stand as much progress as it can stand 
bankruptcy.” 

A sheepish “no-fault-of-their own” 
alibi does not excuse the lack of pru- 
dence of industrialists whose business it 
was to know conditions, but with indus- 
trial anarchy, the work of the wise 
leader was too often undermined by the 
ignorant opportunist. Now that the dan- 
gers of rapid obsolescence and of excess 
capacity are being recognized, many 
trades are drawing up rules to stifle 
progress. It will be the business of 
planned economy to nurture progress 


without bankruptcy. 
II 
The true function of industry is to 
transform purchased materials into 
more elaborate saleable merchandise, us- 
ing the least possible human effort. Its 
work is measured in the manufactures 
census as “value added in manufacture.” 
It is this process of adding value that we 
must dissect if we wish to understand the 
forces at work in our political economy. 
Ignorance of the process may be fatal. 
To achieve the maximum social value 
added per unit of labor used, there must 
first be an outlay of creative labor for 
design and testing of the product, then 
for designing, making and housing the 
tools of production; there must also be 
an outlay for ial talent. Only 
when this is done is it possible to hire 
the rank and file of workers for routine 
labor. 
To achieve maximum economy re- 
t expenditures. A serious mistake 


in any direction may be equally fatal 
to the existence of an enterprise, as we 
shall see presently. The current narrow- 
ing margins of profit have in turn re- 
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duced the permissible ins of error 
and added to the fatalities of manage- 
ment. It is not strange that the indus- 
trialist, already finding it difficult to 
steer his course, is concerned lest politi- 
cians throw further obstacles in his way. 
If we are going to make him carry heav- 
ier loads, we should alter our political 
framework to give him a straighter 
course and a chance to plan his margins. 

The achievement of a balanced in- 
dustrial structure is so vitally essential 
that mere general warnings do not suf- 
fice, we must have measurement. No 
adequately wide studies have yet been 
made of this feature, but even a rough- 
and-ready gauge, like the artist’s thumb- 
nail on his pencil held at arm’s length, 
can give us a sense of proportion. 
Speaking very generally, and judging 
by personal observations in many indus- 
tries over a period of years, it seems to 
work out that if the dollar spent on con- 
version is divided about fifty cents for 
routine labor, thirty-two cents for all 
capital charges, and eighteen cents for 
management expenses, then optimum 
long-term results are obtained. Let us 
see what happens when these propor- 
tions are grossly violated. 

Not long ago I found a machine shop 
where labor made up over eighty per 
cent of the conversion cost. The presi- 
dent was the nearest living replica of 
Scrooge; labor rates were below par; 
the old machine tools were “conserva- 
tively” written down to one dollar; su- 
pervision was a necessary evil, to be kept 
to a minimum. After some new tools 
had been put in, the work planned out 
ahead, and the men adequately in- 
structed and encouraged, the labor fac- 
tor came nearer sixty per cent and, as 
proof of the pudding, the conversion 
cost was reduced by some forty per cent. 

On the other hand, I have seen plant 
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managers get an acute case of “push- 
button complex,” investing in super- 
automatic equipment which needed 
hardly any men to work it, so that capi- 
tal charges ran over sixty-five per cent 
of conversion cost. Along comes a de- 
pression. The machines can not be put 
on part-time on the books, although 
they are only used two days a week. 
The annual write-off has to be made re- 
gardless, huge losses appear, dividends 
stop and the stock-holders have to re- 
trench. 

It is suggestive to compare the fig- 
ures reported in the census with the 
ratio suggested. No investment figures 
are given there, but we can extract the 
ratio of labor cost to conversion cost. In 
1914 it was forty-two per cent and since 
1921 it has slowly decreased to thirty- 
six and one-half per cent in 1929. I am 
inclined to interpret this as corrobora- 
tive evidence that as a whole, there has 
been a diversion of industrial effort into 
producing capital facilities beyond the 
point of optimum return. 

Still one more factor needs brief men- 
tion—the rate of return of capital. In 
an industrial investment, the rate of in- 
terest is of secondary importance; the 
first need is that gross return be sufhi- 
cient to refund the capital by the time 
competition forces the discard of the 
original machinery. (Hence the stock- 
market’s frequent disregard of divi- 
dends! ) Again speaking in very general 
terms, it is seldom feasible to operate 
with less than twenty per cent gross 
return, even if only five per cent is paid 
out in dividends. In fact it is becoming 
necessary to make over equipment com- 
pletely in five years, and the building 
can hardly be counted on for ten years 
without radical structural The 
answer to technical development should 
not be a “scientific holiday.” We should 
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welcome continued progress and meet 

the challenge of by intensive use 

of facilities and an orderly renewal pro- 
e. 

The importance of intensive use of 
capital will be more clearly appreciated 
by tracing the consequences of these 
economy factors to their logical conclu- 
sion. For, if efficient production requires 
thirty-two dollars’ expenditure for capi- 
tal to each fifty dollars for wages, and 
five years of capital outlay to renew the 
tools of production, then we have five 
times thirty-two or $160 investment for 
each fifty dollar annual wage, or capital 
facilities of rather more than three times 
the annual wage bill. Scattered case 
studies indicate that these general pro- 
portions hold good through a wide 
range of productive industry. Authori- 
tative estimates for the United States in 
1928 indicated an investment in indus- 
trial facilities of thirty billions, with an 
annual payroll of eleven billions. Light 
manufacturing with much handwork 
shows a lower investment ratio and 
brings down the average. 

So, as soon as we get into mass pro- 
duction, we are likely to find that a fac- 
tory with only 200 people, to yield an 
average wage of $2,000 a year, will 
require a million dollar investment. If 
all our experience goes to prove that we 
can pay high real wages only with the 
aid of a large investment in organiza- 
tion, buildings and machinery, it fol- 
lows that we must provide a high de- 
gree of security and continuous employ- 
ment to the investment. Per worker we 
may have a $6,000 investment with a 
life expectancy of five years; by inten- 
sive use we can pay a $2,000 wage and 
set aside $1,200 a year to retire or re- 
place the machinery. But if our political 
set-up, blind to the urgent need for 
thrifty use of capital, aids and abets 
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wasteful competition, we beget indus- 
trial anarchy. During the five-year life 
of the machine, we only realize three 
full years of use; then the wages of capi- 
tal and labor will be reversed—we have 
to take out $2,000 a year for the ma- 
chinery to avoid bankruptcy, and can 
onl a $1,200 wage. 

That, in a nutshell, is the justifica- 
tion for asking for national planning in 
industry. Unemployment of the ma- 
chine, by wasting wealth, reduces liquid 
resources, causes unemployment of 
workers and initiates a vicious circle. 
The forty per cent underemployment 
of the machine in the illustration is not 
an exaggeration; even higher estimates 
of overcapacity have been made. 


How is it that such overinvestment 
occurs? Does the investor deliberately 


erect excess capacity? There are several 
causes, Overtaxation in one place and 
undertaxation in another can both leave 


a trail of . The rate of techno- 
logical change has much to do with it. 
Where there is little change and puny 
net profit, there is little temptation to 
excess. But the market-place has often 
deceived the manufacturer. There are 
mad rushes for merchandise, with buy- 
ers placing duplicate orders in the hope 
of getting one delivery on time and pay- 
ing premium prices to induce overtime 
running. Worshiping size as we did, the 
typical plant was readily de- 
luded into the belief that doubling the 
plant every five years was just normal 
growth, so he yielded to pressure from 
old customers to enlarge the plant. It 
adds to his prestige when his cronies in 
the trade greet him: “Hello, Jim. I see 
in the Brass Button Review that you are 
adding twenty per cent to capacity. You 
must be doing well.” But when the 
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rush subsides, he has a headache. He 
has to fire some men, but he can’t fire 
the machines, except at a loss he daren’t 
take. 

Now comes the rub. The new ma- 
chinery is probably more efficient than 
the old—that was an additional induce- 
ment to buy it. He needs more volume, 
so how does he quote? Of course on the 
basis of his lower cost. That starts a 
vicious circle, in fact a couple of neatly 
interlaced vicious circles. The strong 
competitor at once starts “modernizing” 
to cut costs, erects more capacity and 
throws routine men out of work. The 
weak competitor takes advantage of the 
oversupply of trained help and cuts 

Displaced executives buy up 
some old plant at ten cents on the dol- 
lar, and with low overhead and low 
wages take on some specialty work 
which again subtracts volume from the 
old concerns. Thus are forged the links 
in the ancient chain: price-cut, wage-cut, 
lower consuming power, sales harder to 
make, price-cut, etc., and the chain is not 
shortened by a classic trade union policy 
of guiding wage demands by the ba- 
rometer of employment. Sidney Webb 
defended that policy in free-trade Eng- 
land, but in the face of technological 
advance, it ceases to be defensible. 

Instead of doubling size and person- 
nel, it would usually be better to make 
over the plant every five years and get 
any greater volume needed by increased 
efficiency. One case comes to mind—it 
was in this depression—where a plant 
manager was about to double size and 
crew of a small department to meet spe- 
cial demands. Instead, we re-designed 
the tools, turned out three times as 
much with the old crew in half the space 
and dismantled the old tools. But in 
spite of much educational work, that 
sort of solution is as much exception as 
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rule—and the exceptions make the trou- 
ble. We are proceeding to suppress the 
exceptional sweatshop. We will also 
have to discipline the exuberant expan- 
sionist. 
Iv 
Before proceeding, it may be useful, 


and may even remove some misconcep- 
tions, if we take a look at what planning 
does for the individual plant. Asa stunt, 
it is possible to take the wool from the 
sheep and turn it into a suit in twenty- 
four hours. But practically, our machin- 

ery is too complicated for that; we don’t 
reset it oftener than necessary—but 
what is necessary? We could feed orders 
into the top end of a mill and let them 
take their “natural” course. That sort 
of management made us employ stock- 
chasers by the thousand in 1917. I re- 
member one plant in the late profitless 
prosperity which had $600,000 of goods 
in the works, much of it just waiting its 
turn at some machine. A check-up 
showed that two-thirds of that amount 
should give enough leeway to each de- 
partment to avoid idle machines and 
excessive changes. One planner and 
three assistants began to interfere with 
the “natural” sequence of work. For 
planning, to be effective, must be more 
than forecasting and become the starting 
point for manipulative interference by 
management. Machine runs were pre- 
arranged, and the work guided through 
the plant. Sometimes a priority order 
would be used to get some work to a 
machine before it would have to be shut 
down. Sometimes pressure was put on 
the sales force to bring in some pending 
business, with a promise and a threat: 
quick delivery for a promptly placed 
order, slow delivery if the order were 
delayed. Of course the planners never 


got all they wanted, but plant output 
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was increased by a fifth, inventory cut 
in half, and deliveries quick- 
ened, which all helped to cork up the 
red ink bottle which had been used for 
the monthly statement. 

Scores of such examples could be 
cited, but the variations only interest 
the technician. The outstanding fact is 
that, with intelligent control of the pro- 
ductive process, not only are wages in- 
creased and costs pi but it be- 
comes possible to restore consumer dis- 
cipline and codperation—and that is 
very essential to recovery. Without 

planning, running a plant is rather like 
playing bagatelle; once the ball is shot, 
its course depends on interference with 
fixed wore 9: With planning, we have 
directed codrdination, as in baseball, 
where players shift their positions even 
before the ball is hit. 

We need not here concern ourselves 
with all the intricate devices used to 
bring the work of correlation within the 
scope of a human brain. But the point 
must be made that such devices greatly 
enlarge the practical scope of control. 
The layman is apt to have a concept of a 
gigantic chessboard with one player 
trying to visualize several moves ahead. 
The chess-player in a tournament would 
not dream of turning to a reference 
book, or working out his moves on a 
spare board. The planner is not handi- 
capped by any such scruples; he is just 
as anxious to save effort as is the en- 
gineer in the works, and he must work 
swiftly. So he has some electric counting 
machines to give him an analysis or a 
work inventory in a hurry, wall charts 
showing whether jobs are going through 
the works on time, an index of work 
ahead of every machine group, refer- 
ence files and reminders, all of which 
and more may be modeled in fifty-seven 
varieties to suit the individual case, and 
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so that much of the work can 
be parceled out to subordinates. His 
mnemonic symbols and panels with col- 
ored slides may look as meaningless as 
anagram soup, but they give him an ac- 
curate picture of what goes on, and if it 
isn’t according to plan, he can instantly 
translate into the local trade 
Of course the general direction of a 
complicated synthetic brain does require 
a high 1.Q. with special characteristics, 
but so do other professions. Certain 
kinds of surgery need rare skill, training 
and experience, but that does not make 
us forego hospitals; the surgical staff is 
organized so that the specialist just does 
his own skilled work. 

Whether in the individual plant or in 
the integrated merger, the principal 
difficulty encountered in planning is not 
the task of bringing the work within the 
scope of available intelligence. The de- 
terrent to further progress has been the 
unlimited and unpredictable scope of 
competitors and the unregulated impact 
of invention, and to some degree, the 
cyclical waves of national expansion and 
contraction which have been accentu- 
ated by collective mistakes. 
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So we come back to our theme. There 
is growing recognition of the intensi- 
fying effect of mechanization on the 
business cycle. Our figures throw a spot- 
light on modern industrial employment 
economics. If we have an investment in 
the tools of production of three times 
the annual routine wage bill, and this 
investment is being turned over at the 
rate of one complete replacement in, 
say, six years, then we should spend 
each year one-half as much on making 
machines and buildings as we pay to 
those employed in the production proc- 
ess itself. The tendency—which may or 
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may not be wise—has been to increase 
the proportion further. 

But the investment in tools can be 
quickened or postponed without chang- 
ing the rate of making products for the - 
consumer. It has lately been noticed 
that there is little unemployment in 
consumption goods industries, but great 
unemployment in durable goods trades. 
As a whole, the latter group is the more 
highly skilled and highly paid of the 
wage-earning class. So if they are cut off 
the payroll, the repercussion on national 
income is very marked; it is further ac- 
centuated by cessation of revenue to the 
capital they use. Still worse, changes in 
the rate of making durable goods, by 
their very effect on national income, 
tend to accumulate momentum in 
either direction until a reversal is 
brought about by excesses. 

It is imperative that our political 
economy give as much recognition to 
this factor as it does to tariffs and taxes; 
indeed, the fluctuation that troubles the 
tax-gatherer may disappear if we solve 
our major trouble. If we want our in- 
dustrial machine to yield greater returns 
to all the people all the time, the nature 
of the correctives needed should now be 
clear. We must have some planned con- 
trol of investment in capital facilities, 
forcing the industrialist to utilize them 
intensively, and to a degree such that 
he is compelled to renew them con- 
tinuously. 

Obviously, we can not have an in- 
tense use of machinery if we still cling 
to the custom of allowing a free inflow 
of competitive capital into an industry. 
We abandoned that ideal in one field 
when we made a railroad obtain a cer- 
tificate of necessity from the I.C.C. be- 
fore building a new line. We must 
extend that principle, at least into the 
staple industries. 
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It is not necessary that the Federal 
Government initiate any regulation, or 
even incur the of the control, 
although it will probably need to super- 
vise it. The impulse to planned control 
is already manifestly coming from in- 
dustry itself. Although few of today’s 
executives have experienced the smooth 
operation of a monopoly, the persistent 
demand for change of the Sherman 
Act plainly signaled the revulsion 
against the wastes of blindfold competi- 
tion. Yet to abolish competition entirely 
between members of an industry would 
seem quite undesirable to the raw mate- 
rial supplier and to the worker who has 
to market his services—and perhaps to 
the consumer who does not realize the 
strenuous inter-industry competition to 
offer him more for his dollar. 

As one method of combining the 
capital economy of the monopoly and 
the social advantage of competition, I 
have advocated the use of a competitive 
franchise system in any industry with 
an institute which can plan its require- 
ments with reasonable accuracy. Such 
an industry could be permitted to re- 
strict erection of capital facilities to not 
more than twenty per cent over the re- 
quirements for public necessity and con- 
venience, and bring about the disman- 
tling of existing obsolete surplus above 
that margin of safety. But within that 
limit, competition would be maintained 
under a system of terminable and trans- 
ferable licenses, exposed periodically to 
general bidding. 

The effects of so modifying competi- 
tion would extend in many directions. 
The procedure required to determine 
reasonable capacity in an industry 
would of itself bring revision of trade 
practices and business methods by focus- 
ing attention on their effects—and lack- 
ing such factual basis, or afraid to face 
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it, many trade associations are still add- 
ing to legal confusion instead of plan- 
ning their course. Controlled capacity 
would give to capital a technical security 
now lacking, improve credit ratings and 
by reducing the average age of equip- 
ment make it more efficient. The tactics 
of the professional buyer would change; 

without excessive offerings, he could no 
longer make one producer after another 
sit on a tub while he indulges in circus- 
master tactics with another. With more 
real codperation in distributive chan- 
nels, sales expenses will drop and the 
rate of production will be steadier. 
Finally, by removing the cost of over- 
competition, the industrial structure can 
be maintained intact at a lower expense, 
giving a greater share to labor and man- 
agement. 4 

There are many well-versed econo- 
mists who hold that with continued 
technical advance, we must have con- 
tinuously falling prices and a continu- 
ous stream of new products to obviate 
disemployment; that reasoning has 
even been projected to the point of pro- 
posing social recapture of technological 
profits by taxation. 

Since I prefer to choose my own en-' 
tertainment, a Czsarian assessment for 
bread and circuses appears to me less 

romising than increasing the rewards 
of all workers as fast as the margin of 
safety permits. That will distribute eco- 
nomic power—the power to vote for 
what you want with your dollar—over 
a wide area, and avoid concentration in 
political hands, exposed to the sinister 
influences so prevalent on our scene. If 
the returns from invention and effi- 
ciency are so shared with workers, the 
increased demand for existing products 
should alone suffice to obviate dis- 
employment; with wages raised in pro- 
portion to increased output, technical 
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tralized. 


The latter point is doubly important. 
Not only should prices of consumer 
goods be guarded against appreciable 
drop; capital investment should also be 
protected against competition of new 
structures erected with smaller money 
expenditures. The lack of such protec- 
tion tends to delay capital outlays just 
at the time they would be socially most 
desirable. The new machine can make 
its way by superior performance, with- 
out inferior price. Indeed part of its 
price should be an increased standard of 
living to those who design, make and 
use it. 

If the view prevails that we want to 
extract the maximum social benefit out 
of our inventions—prescribing the short 
and strenuous life for the machine 
rather than for the man—then we must 
logically concede the requisite author- 
ity to effectuate the policy; the two- 
year term of the Recovery Act is too 
short for capital control. Some power— 
whether by license or otherwise—might 
well be given to the code authority or 
similar body. With labor, consumer and 
government there represented, it will 
be more feasible to see that the benefits 
of new technique are equitably shared 
to prevent disemployment. There is a 
definite formula to that end; if it is fol- 
lowed, labor will not be placed in the 
position of the classic folly of surren- 
dering to the machine. For workers to 
abstain from sharing in the proceeds of 
a machine which diminishes the need for 
labor is suicidal, and therefore just as 
much against the social interest as com- 
mon felo de se. 


vI 
So it is rather probable that national 
planning may be brought into the 
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American scene by the independent ef- 
forts of a thousand and one trade insti- 
tutes. They will perforce each have to 
assemble the basic facts affecting their 
own trade, but, being each dominated by 
concerns which have achieved leader- 
ship by merit, are most likely to be 
guided by the most competent counsel 
available. "of itself, this should provide 
a solid bulwark against stupid bureau- 
cracy. We may still have to put up with 
the stuffed shirt, but if the facts are kept 
straight in the committee hearings, we 
can survive the after-dinner speeches 
and the front-page flutter. 

Naturally, much of the information 
required will be drawn from national 
statistics; much of the planning of one 
trade will be of vital concern to others. 
There will be a need for a correlating 
agency—that is provided for in the in- 
dustrial planning and research agency 
of the Recovery Act. But instead of dic- 
tating autocratically, it will become a 
synthetic brain-centre for codrdination 
of innumerable impulses. 

Some vast headaches there will be— 
no doubt about that. The battle for the 
consumer’s dollar may well be fought 
out in the correlating agency offices. 
What, for example, will be the course 
to take when the oil-burner institute 
proposes expansion and makes out its 
case? The petroleum institute will 
scarcely object, but it should be called 
on the carpet to show what it can deliver 
for the next few years. But the anthra- 
cite institute may protest to heaven, and 
promise us even better coal-burners. 
We will probably have to develop an 
entirely new technique of fighting out 
the battle for the dollar on paper, in 
open court, with evidence of social gains 
and losses—and more truth in advertis- 
ing as a by-product. It may frequently 
result in limiting introduction of a new 
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invention while extensive consumer 
tests are carried out and greater refine- 
ment perfected before foisting it on the 
general public—with a warning mean- 
while to interests adversely affected to 
lighten cargo before the tide ebbs. Nor 
would the proposal be without prec- 
edent, that where the social gain war- 
rants sudden introduction of a new in- 
vention, a tax be levied on it at least 
partially to indemnify injured parties, 
whether capital made obsolete or work- 
ers who must learn a new trade. 

It is futile to predict how we will 
manage complex details; but the evi- 
dence is already at hand that we are 
drifting into the method of control by 
trades; the textile industry, well aware 
of past shortcomings, has taken the lead 
in using its new opportunities. 

But plan we must, if we are to replace 
the economics of scarcity by production 
in abundance. Producing more than we 
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consume, we add to our capital ; but pro- 
ducing at cross-purposes, we all lose 
by the collisions of conflicting capital. 
Structures and equipment to the tune 
of thirty billions are hopelessly obso- 
lete; they will presently be demolished ; 
vast amounts must be rebuilt. But in- 
stead of sinking capital extensively into 
short-lived industrial facilities, we must 
use less and use it more intensively. 
Then we can divert more of our capital 
into one of the best uses available— 
spacious substantial housing, built to 
last almost untouched for fifteen years 
—the capital goods par excellence when 
used to raise a new generation better 
than the old one. If we can marshal 
our forces, give to each group its traf- 
fic rights, our industries will of them- 
selves start a thousand and one recon- 
struction pr mes, beside which our 
latest Federal budget will pale in the 
dawn of a New Era no longer a mirage. 


EADING Albert 

Jay Nock’s 

diary of a 
stormy eighteen 
months in the history 
of this country, A 
Journal of T hese Days 
—June 1932—Decem- 
ber 1933 (Morrow, 
$2.75), the thought 
came in to the 
Landscaper that these 
are days when people 
who write about liter- 
ature, or at least about books, are, by a 
curious trend of the times, very nearly 
forced to have fixed views about polli- 
tics, economics and other such matters. 

What with the development of a 
whole school of critical writing under 
the Marxian influence and the swing 
to communism of so many reviewers 
and intellectuals, it is a little hard to 
keep from having to assume a rigid 
point of view, no matter how distaste- 
ful this may be. Up to this time the 
Landscaper has resisted the pressure, 
and gone calmly ahead on the theory 
that it was possible to review books and 
believe in anarchy, fascism, democracy 
or monarchism, all at once or one at a 
time, and to do just as good a job as if 
one were willing to down the whole 
Marxian business at a gulp. 

It was what Mr. Nock said about his 
own attitude toward political systems 
that started this train of thought; this 
fits the Landscaper’s own ideas so ex- 
actly that he can see no reason for wait- 
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ing any longer to 
take his stand, and 
having disposed of 
the business, to keep 
it out of his mind 
when he is trying to 
estimate either the 
entertainment or the 
educational value of 
printed matter be- 
tween board covers, 
no matter how far 
outside the time-spirit 
this may be. 


Help From Mr. Penn 


Mr. Nock goes all the way back to 
William Penn for his words of wis- 
dom and William Penn said that any 
system of government was good in good 
hands and any system bad in bad hands. 
This is the Landscaper’s own feeling; he 
has never been able to persuade himself 
for a second that any of the alternatives 
suggested for our present form of gov- 
ernment would effect any very mate- 
rial improvement in American condi- 
tions, and this goes for communism 
especially, since it has nothing to offer 
but a system. It is without a single 
leader in this country who has done any- 
thing to deserve the loyalty or con- 
fidence of the people. 

This is a pleasantly latitudinarian 
stand to take, which gives it particular 
appeal to a naturally skeptical mind 
that has always suffered from the curse 
of being able to see both sides of a ques- 
tion and which finds itself more at a loss 
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about the question of humanity-saving 
causes the older it grows and the more it 
studies human history and humankind. 
Causes, it seems to the Landscaper, are 
really damnable; they make people 
hard to live with and take some of the 
happiness out of being alive that would 
be there if we could only be left alone 
long enough to find it. 

This is, the Landscaper is well aware, 
a soft way of looking at things—the 
manly course is to be sure something or 
other is more important than anything 
else and then to make oneself a nuisance 

ing to inflict whatever it is on the rest 
of the world. The truth is that individ- 
ual character, allowed the widest pos- 
sible range of development, and run- 
ning even into eccentricity, seems the 
most important thing on earth to your 


old-fashioned correspondent, which 
from the point of view of most of the 


thinkers of today puts him quite beyond 
hope. And there suppose we leave him 
while some others of the new books are 
examined in addition to Mr. Nock’s 
amusing, bitter and happily despond- 
ent journal. 


Back to the Twelfth Century 


The spring lists continue to offer 
good novels, some of which would be 
ruled out under the Marxian thesis 
as of no importance because they do not 
bear upon the present crisis and because, 
too, it would be a little hard to see just 
what economic determinism has to do 
with them. High up in this class the 
Landscaper would put George Cronyn’s 
The Fool of Venus (Covici-Friede, $3), 
a long, but not too long, story of Pro- 
vence in the days of the troubadours 
that is really a biography of Peire Vidal, 
greatest of the poet-singers, doneagainst 
a rich, fully detailed and accurate back- 
ground of the times. 
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On second thought, the Marxians 
might find something in this book to 
write about—they could say, for ex- 
ample, that it showed up the frivolity, 
the crookedness, the immorality, etc., 
of the exploiting classes even as far 
back as the Twelfth Century. It shows 
up, too, the Crusaders, at least the 
members of the famous Fourth Cru- 
sade which was turned aside at Venice 
by the Doge Dandolo and used for his 
political ends rather than for the glory 
of God and the Cross. 

However, all this seems to the Land- 
scaper to matter a great deal less than 
Mr. Cronyn’s feat, the result of years 
of hard work of research, of bringing 
vividly to life a grand, romantic period, 
and of making the joys and sorrows, 
the triumphs and defeats, of its people 
move our hearts. It is a magnificent 
canvas he has painted, and ought to 
prove irresistible to anybody who loves 
a story that is at the same time good 
history. Unlike that other historical 
romance, Anthony Adverse, which con- 
tinues to sell as well as if it had been 
published only yesterday, The Fool of 
Venus has no philosophy; Peire Vidal 
had a love of justice in an age that 
knew little about justice, but it got 
him nowhere in particular, except in 
trouble. 

This is a very fine piece of reading 
matter, which deserves to be ranked 
among the half-dozen novels of the 
year that are obligatory if one is to keep 
up with what is going on in literature. 
There will be those who think of Mr. 
Cronyn’s novel as “literature of es- 
cape,” but it has its lesson for these 
times in giving us a true picture of other 
times, and more than anything else of 
showing us what people can stand when 
they have to, and still find life not the 
worst gift in the world. 


Novels About the Nazis 


The novel is the catch-all of literary 
forms in these times, and as such it 
serves as the medium for letting the 
world know what is going on in Hitler’s 
Germany at the same time that it is tell- 
ing us what went on in Peire Vidal’s 
Europe. Three books of fiction have 
appeared recently on the subject of Na- 
zism and its effect upon human lives, 
one of them outstanding because of the 
name attached, and because its author 
deserves the high rank he has won for 
himself among living novelists. 

This is Lion Feuchtwanger’s The 
Oppermanns (Viking), which like one 
of the others, is a study of what happens 
to a family when Hitler’s Storm- 
Troops get busy at their task of uproot- 
ing a civilization. Mr. Feuchtwanger 
has taken a typical German-Jewish 
family, with its roots deep in the soil 
and traced out the tragedies of its mem- 
bers after the arrival of the crooked 
cross. It is topical, and not a great work 
of art, but a very well-done and valu- 
able book. 

The other novel of family life is 
called simply German Family and the 
author is an English man or woman— 
the publishers say they have no infor- 
mation about him or her—who writes 
under the name of L. C. N. Stone 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50). It tells the for- 
tunes of an English family that allies 
itself not long after the War with a 
family of German Jews; there are sev- 
eral intermarriages and a lot of firm 
friendships that come out of the first as- 
sociation of a widow and a young Ger- 
man chemist. 

Not much Nazi violence gets into 
the book, and it is a quiet narrative any- 
way; its value is in its everydayness, 
even its commonplaceness, for it makes 
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the point of the disaster even greater to 
have it happen to a completely inoffen- 
sive lot of people. The death of a pet 
dog at the hands of the Nazi troopers 
and their arrest of his small master is a 
poignant incident, and as moving, if one 
may say so without being misunder- 
stood, as other accounts of far more 
brutal occurrences. 


Atrocities in Hamburg 


The third novel of this collection is 
Heinz Leipmann’s Murder—Made in 
Germany (Harper, $2.50), which is 
concerned with Hamburg and what 
happens there after a fishing vessel puts 
into port from a three-months’ trip, 
during which Hitler and his followers 
have come into power. Here is the bru- 
tality, and most important of all, here 
are pictures of the concentration camps 
where not only Jews, but Communists, 
and all others who oppose Hitler or 
who for any reason are not in favor with 
the Nazis, are taken. 

Why Mr. Leipmann chose to put his 
observations into the form of a novel 
it is hard to say, but he has made out 
very well with the story, and its in- 
cidents, he swears, are all true. He him- 
self was in a concentration camp before 
he got out of Germany, and was ar- 
rested recently in Holland because of 
something he said in the present book 
about von Hindenburg’s support of the 
Nazis. He was at one time a leader in 
the Communist opposition to Hitler, so 
that there may be the feeling that his 
book is prejudiced, but in the main it 
checks at every point with what others 
have written of the Brown Shirts and 
their attempt to make Germany over 
into a medieval “Nordic” state. 

Hitler’s own book Mein Kampf lays 
down the principles for all the Brown 
Shirts’ deviltry. 
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Our Own Atrocities 

These three books might be classified 
among propaganda novels. Two choice 
specimens of the same family that strike 
much nearer home are also available, 
and both ought to please the young pro- 
letarians. In fact, one of them was ush- 
ered into the world with a fanfare of 
praise from the Marxist reviewers, and 
the other plainly only escaped a similar 
decoration because the publishers didn’t 
think to send out advance copies. 

One of these two is Carleton Beals’s 
Black River (Lippincott, $2.50), a story 
of the Tampico oil fields and the ruth- 
less methods used there by American 
capitalists, a rough-and-ready chromo of 
a pioneer development and its effect 
upon the lives of the simple and pleas- 
ant Mexican peasants that would be 
shocking if its thesis were at all new. 
The Teapot Dome scandal is brought 
in, of course, and when one remembers 
that charming affair it is not very hard 
to believe everything else Mr. Beals 
says, even if he did not have an excel- 
lent reputation as a reporter. 

Black River is not a very good novel, 
and some of the writing in it is very bad, 
but it has its message just the same. Its 
principal difficulty is that, despite the 
possession of some striking talents, Mr. 
Beals just isn’t a novelist. 


cA Textile Strike 


The other is by William Rollins, Jr. 
—The Shadow Before (McBride, 
$2.50), which has been called “the 
outstanding labor novel of the times” 
and which is the story of a strike in a 
textile mill, followed through from a 
reduction in to protect divi- 
dends to the trial of the strikers for a 
fight with the police, which the police 
provoked, and the settlement of the dis- 
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pute to the advantage of the mill own- 
ers, after the strike leaders have been 
sent to prison for long terms. 

Mr. Rollins’s novel undoubtedly has 
value as a social document, largely be- 
cause it is written out of his own first- 
hand knowledge of mill conditions and 
of what happens when workers use the 
only weapon they have to win a living 
wage. It is also a very exciting book to 
read, told in a manner influenced by 
Joyce and John Dos Passos, with the 
free use of striking typographical de- 
vices to make the story more tic. 

But the introduction of a flock of 
neurotics, among them the son of the 
Jewish owner of the mill in question, 
puts the book somewhat out of perspec- 
tive and keeps it from being a true and 
accurate account of what happens in an 
American town when a strike comes 
along. That is, the presence of these 
people, young Baumann, the repressed 
wife of the Puritanical mill-manager 
who becomes a nymphomaniac, and her 
daughter, who goes to pieces after she 
has been seduced by Baumann, aided 
by bootleg liquor, gives the book a 
somewhat false tone. 

This does not mean, however, that 
Mr. Rollins suffers either from a lack 
of something to say or an ability to say 
it. He has both. The book is anything 
else but agreeable reading, but it is pow- 
erful and moving. Its pictures of police 
brutality, not overdrawn at all, match 
anything that is happening in Germany, 
except, of course, that the police who 
mistreat strikers have the excuse of 
keeping order and “protecting prop- 
erty,” while the Storm-Troopers abuse 
people whose only sin is belonging to 
the Jewish race, or perhaps not admir- 
ing Hitler’s mustache and laughing 
out loud at the antics of the Brown 
Shirts. 
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Some New Writers 


It will be seen that there is no lack 
of variety in the current production of 
fiction. A number of other good novels 
remain to be mentioned, some of them 
small in scope, but important as the be- 
ginning of talented careers; among 
these are Ethel Turner’s One-Way 
Ticket (Smith and Haas, $2), a novel 
of San Quentin prison that is quite un- 
usual and well done, and Peter Grey’s 
Pillar of Salt (Putnam), a tale of mod- 
ern Greece and a pair of peasant mur- 
derers that is handled with mature skill, 
and told with a fascination that will not 
let it be laid down once it has been 
started; and Nola Henderson’s This 
Much Is Mine (Smith and Haas), an 
Oklahoma farm story notable for the 
portrait of a tom-boy in its earlier pages, 
and an American novel with a tangy 
originality that makes the author worth 
knowing about. 

Readers who recall G. B. Lancaster’s 
Pageant of last year, a novel of Tas- 
mania, will find her new book, The 
World Is Yours (Appleton-Centuy), 
a worthy successor. The und is 
the Yukon, on the Canadian side, and 
the long story centres about the love of 
Tamsin, a lass of Scotch ancestry, and 
her playmate, Kirk. Tamsin is the eter- 
nal mother; Kirk handsome, but weak, 
especially where women are concerned. 
An affair with an Indian girl results in 
his killing another of her admirers, and 
the murder dogs him through the rest 
of the tale, with Tamsin standing un- 
derstandingly by, and winning him at 
last toa noble gesture. There are a num- 
ber of interesting characters in the book, 
very well drawn indeed, and an excel- 
lent use of the unusual background, 
which the author knows at first hand. 
This is a really fine romantic novel, in 
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which there is to be found the quite un- 
usual combination of good plot, good 
writing and good characterization. 
Stories of the South 


The South’s current offerings include 
two more good novels, one of which 
is Hamilton Basso’s Cinnamon Seed 
(Scribner, $2.50), a Louisiana story 
with significance in its study of the 
plight of a wild young aristocrat who 
has to find himself in a modern world. 
The best he can do is to go back to the 
old plantation after far wanderings 
and settle down with his sweetheart, 
which doesn’t really solve any of the 
questions raised. But Mr. Basso knows 
the country and the people and 
draws both lovingly and skilfully. 
Some of his Negro characters are 
splendid, and some of the writing 
in the book is very good indeed. The 
other novel is Frances Renard’s 
Ridgeways (Stokes), the story of the 
rise and fall and rise again of a 
Kentucky family, an honestly and 
carefully done book, with authenticity 
and solidity. 

Nothing has been said here yet about 
one of the current best-sellers, James 
M. Cain’s The Postman Always Rings 
Twice (Knopf), which is a very hard- 
boiled story of lust and murder, as well 
done as anything of the kind can be, or 
nearly so, not a particularly important 
book, but if you hear the neighbors 
talking about it, and don’t mind blood, 
read it; it is about our own American 
morons, God help us. Anne Gordon 
Keown’s Mr. Thompson in the Attic 
(Morrow, $2) is a perfectly charming 
English piece of whimsy by an author 
with the light touch very highly de- 
veloped; Leane Zugsmith’s The Reck- 
oning (Smith and Haas), a good novel 
about a lawyer who loved justice and 
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wished to succeed and how he resolved 
the dilemma. 

Of the novels published earlier this 
year, the Landscaper retains his admira- 
tion for Sean O’Faolain’s A Nest of 
Simple Folk (Viking) and above all the 
rest, Lewis Grassic Gibbon’s Cloud 
Howe (Doubleday, Doran). The first 
is Irish, the second Scotch, and reading 
either is a real experience. 

Plenty of Non-Fiction 

The non-fiction shelves offer the 
ordinary store of books on topics of 
the times and a wide variety of subjects, 
ranging from the thoroughgoing ras- 
cality of American capitalists to discus- 
sions of what the next war will be like. 
If the Landscaper were suddenly forced 
to choose half a dozen books from the 
lot, his list would run something like 
this: Lauren Gilfillan’s J Went to Pit 
College (Viking); Matthew Joseph- 
son’s The Robber Barons (Harcourt, 
Brace) ; The Memoirs of Vincent Nolte 
(Watt); Empire in the East, edited by 
Joseph Barnes (Doubleday, Doran) ; 
Gouverneur Morris, by Daniel Wal- 
ther (Funk and Wagnalls) and Robert 
W. Winston’s Robert E. Lee: A Biog- 
raphy (Morrow). 

Miss Gilfillan’s book is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of the entire lot, an 
extraordinary piece of reporting done 
with more skill than goes into all but a 
very small percentage of current nov- 
els. It is a first-hand account of a visit 
to a mining town during the progress 
of a strike; Miss Gilfillan went to the 
place on a dare from an editor, and once 
there, determined to see things from 
the inside. The result is a classic of “life 
among the lowly,” the dirt, degrada- 
tion and grinding poverty of our indus- 
poverty 


There is no conscious propaganda 
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about it, merely a picture of the place 
and the people, of the coal mines them- 
selves, of the strikers’ headquarters and 
their efforts at relief, of begging expedi- 
tions, of the excitement a cake of soap 
can cause among people who haven’t 
the money to buy this essential com- 
modity—can the poor keep clean? —and 
at the last, of a degenerate community 
called Seldom Seen, which is an hon- 
estly described ulcer. What Miss Gil- 
fillan saw was not the result of the de- 
pression, either. Hers is a remarkable 
book; if we had any capacity for indig- 
nation left it might turn out to be a sort 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the miners. 
Perhaps the n ian South will rise 
in its wrath and demand that the Penn- 
sylvania slaves be set free. . . . 


Our Great Men 


Matthew Josephson’s new book, The 
Robber Barons: The Great American 
Capitalists, x861—1901 is an invaluable 
synthesis of the work of such men as 
Charles A. Beard, Gustavus Myers, 
Henry George and, for good measure, 
Karl Marx, a connected story of the way 
America grew, told in terms of studies 
of the rapacious crew that arose from 
the lower and middle classes to power 
during the tremendous industrial de- 
velopment which followed the Civil 


War. 
Their names are well known: 
they run from Jay Cooke, the banker, 


often spoken of as the Robert Morris 
of the Civil War—you can find out all 
about Robert Morris in John Mc- 
Conaughy’s Who Rules America? 
(Longmans, Green)—all the way 
down to such people as Henry Clay 
Frick. It is a singularly sorry gallery of 
portraits, a singularly unadmirable lot 
of people. Even when they were not 
out-and-out bandits such as Jay Gould, 


bandits in every respect except that they 
never risked anything, they were, like 
John D. Rockefeller, without human 
qualities. 

Some of them had color, Jim Fiske, 
for example, but it was merely the color 
of excessive vulgarity; the Gilded Age 
might be summed up in one picture of 
Fiske’s Erie offices upstairs over an 
opera house, decorated in the period, of 
course. Mr. Josephson tells the whole 
story from the Civil War scandals them- 
selves and the elder Morgan’s famous 
deal in carbines—wouldn’t a pair of 
crossed carbines make a nice decoration 
for 23 Wall Street?—down through the 
Rooseveltian trust-busting, a gesture 
that kept the people quiet while the big 
boys could take what they had left. 


Still With Us 

It is interesting but not inspiring 
reading, this story of how the natural 
resources of a continent passed into the 
hands of a few men who cared for just 
one thing, how much money they could 
put into their own pockets. 

Nor can we comfort ourselves that all 
this belongs to the past, for Messrs. 
Mitchell, Wiggin and Insull are di- 
rectly in line; one would like to believe 
that the New Deal offered some solu- 
tion, but it doesn’t, not the slightest. 
On the contrary, the best we have to 
hope for now is just what we have had 
in the past, a cycle of “prosperity,” with 
an orgy of speculation, followed by 
bankruptcy in due time, and at the end, 
more money in the hands of fewer 
people. 

Less serious is the next book on the 
list, The Memoirs of Vincent Nolte, 
which finds its way back into print be- 
cause of the interest in the sources of 
Hervey Allen’s Anthony Adverse. 
Nolte appears in the Hervey novel, and 
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his book was freely used by Mr. Allen. 
It is an extraordinary account of the 
full life of a man who ranged the earth 
while engaged in various kinds of busi- 
ness enterprises, and whose book is filled 
with fascinating footnotes to history. 
There is a new introduction by Burton 
Rascoe in the present edition. It is a 
long, rich book, acquainting us with a 
bit of a rascal and telling the whole story 
of the period, especially of its business 
life, freshly and vividly. 


Two Good Biographies 


The two biographies I mentioned 
earlier are both excellent, Judge Win- 
ston’s Lee being the most complete 
study that has been made of the South- 
ern leader, and particularly of those 
noble last five years when Lee exhibited 
a greatness in defeat that has been 
equalled very few times in the history 
of the world. Gouverneur Morris has 
long been one of the Landscaper’s fa- 
vorite characters in American history; 
he was so much a man of his century, 
the aristocrat who could preach mon- 
archism and help to polish up the 
American Constitution at the same 
time; a witty and wise—sophisticated 
would be the word now—man who had 
good friends and bitter enemies, and 
who was, in more respects than one, 
very typical of the times in which this 
nation was born. Mr. Walther has done 
a good job by him. 

Other important books on the non- 
fiction lists include Empire in the East, 
a symposium edited by Joseph Barnes 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3.25) and dis- 
cussing the whole Eastern situation in 
great detail. Among the contributors 
are such authorities as Mr. Barnes him- 
self, Owen Lattimore, Frederick V. 
Field, Carl L. Alsberg, Tyler Dennett, 
John G. Orchard, Grover Clark, Pearl 
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S. Buck and Nathaniel Peffer. The fu- 
ture of China, our relations with Russia, 
the war plans of Japan, and a number 
of other questions that will be settled 
finally in history are discussed com- 
petently and without repetition, as the 
book has been edited into a coherent 
picture. 

An Irishman, Professor Taid O’Con- 

roy, has another book in the same field, 
The Menace of Japan (Kinsey, $3), 
in which he explains that a new politico- 
religious cult has grown up in the Island 
Kingdom within the past few years and 
that its purpose is to weld the Japanese 
into a unit for forcible expansion in the 
East. It is his opinion that Japan wants 
war and means to have it shortly, unless 
she goes broke in the meantime. A good 
deal of the book, filled as it is with 
criticism of everything Japanese except 
the women, one of whom the author 
married, is virtually worthless, but the 
warning in the final chapters sounds 
‘sensible and checks with what every- 
body knows about the recent past of 
Japan and about her future plans for 
her army and navy. 


Sins of Nazism 


A subject already touched upon in a 
_ discussion of three novels is completely 
covered in a large volume called 
Nazism: An Assault on Civilization 
(Smith and Haas, $3), the editors of 
which were Pierre Van Paassen and 
James Waterman Wise, and its contrib- 
utors begin with Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, who contributes the foreword, 
and end with Alfred E. Smith, whose 
terminal essay is a statement that 
Nazism stands for the things against 
which he has fought a long lifetime. 

In between there are articles by 
Dorothy Thompson, Miriam Beard, 
Stanley High, Bernard S. Deutsch, and 
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a number of others. Miss Thompson’s 
piece is about the abuse of German citi- 
zens other than Jews; Miss Beard’s dis- 
cusses the passages in Hitler’s My Bat- 
tle which were omitted from the Ameri- 
can edition. Since Hitler’s whole policy 
was laid down in this remarkable book, 
it is important for the world to know 
just what he said. It would not be pos- 
sible to exaggerate the idiocy of his ideas 
as expressed in his own words. 

The verdict of the book is that Naz- 
ism is a threat to individual liberty in 
Germany and to the peace of the whole 
world outside. This is the best and 
most comprehensive book on the sub- 
ject to be had, a stern and uncompro- 
mising indictment of the Third Reich. 
Leland Stowe’s small book Naz Means 
War (Whittlesey House) confirms the 
larger volume on the subject of Hitler’s 
war plans; Mr. Stowe has actually seen 
the rearming of the Germans that has 
helped to set in motion one of the most 
expensive programmes of preparation 
for another world war that has ever 
been known. 


War and (Catholicism 


While we are on the subject of war, 
Hoffman Nickerson’s Can We Limit 
War? (Stokes, $2.50) offers some most 
interesting speculation about the nature 
of the next conflict, which Mr. Nicker- 
son sees as inevitable. He dismisses the 
talk of air raids and poison gases that 
will involve entire civilian populations 
and sees the chance that modern war- 
fare may be fought by a few highly 
trained men with expensive machinery, 
making it resemble the combats of the 
knights! Mr. Nickerson is an authority 
on such matters; he also believes with 
Hilaire Belloc that a return to the 
Roman Catholic Church would be a 


good thing for everybody, and argues 
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the question with intelligence, although 
he does not explain how the modern 
world is to be persuaded to swallow the 
dogma of Catholicism, without which 
acceptance its valuable unifying author- 
ity could not function. The Landscaper 
suspects that Mr. Nickerson, like Os- 
wald Spengler in that very bad book of 
his called The Hour of Decision, is 
thinking romantically of the Middle 
Ages; times are not what they used to 
be—and never were. 

The history of social revolt in this 
country is well told in Lillian Symes’s 
and Travers Clement’s Rebel America 
(Harper, $3), the story of a round cen- 
tury of effort to make things better for 
people, beginning with the Utopian 
colonies in the 1830’s and running on 
down to the intellectuals’ swing to com- 
munism in our own period. There is a 
lesson in the book: native Americans 
have never been seriously interested in 
changing the form of government in 
this country, nor is there the slightest 
sign they are today. Foreigners’ prop- 
aganda has usually been handled with 
almost incredible stupidity, as in the 
case of the Communists’ work among 
the Negroes today: if every Negro in 
the United States joined, the Commu- 


nists would have gained very little and 
at the same time won the united hos- 
tility of white Americans. In other 
words, the more they gain in this in- 
stance, the more they lose. 


They Need Help 

So until the Marxist intelligentsia 
can explain to their foreign friends 
some of the realities of American life, 
provided the intelligentsia know 
enough to explain anything, we are 
safe from a revolution, although the 
Founding Fathers thought we would 
need one occasionally. 

That’s all, except there are two new 
books out on Davy Crockett, that old 
rugged individualist, both supposed to 
be more or less for older children, but 
both of which pleased the Landscaper 
enormously. One is The Adventures of 
Davy Crockett by Himself, with many 
illustrations by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner, $2.50), a reprint of the 
Crockett autobiography ; and Constance 
Rourke’s Davy Crockett (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50). 

It seems a shame, somehow, that a 
country started on its way by men like 
Davy should wind up in the hands of 
men like Wiggin, Insull, etal. . . . 
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By BarsBarRA E. Scott FISHER 


NGLAND is one of the most thoroughly 
K satisfactory countries in which an Ameri- 
can can travel. You may be amused by 
its pageantry and often fed up on its boiled po- 
tatoes, but for genuine ease in getting about 
and uncommonly interesting things to see you 
need never go any farther. Your enthusiasm 
constantly mounts. A rose-bordered cottage 
with its yellow thatched roof will intrigue fancy 
as unerringly as the broad expanse of Hampton 
Court, and you will be as keen to hear a thrush 
in Epping Forest or to join some group on a 
midnight ramble to listen to the nightingales 
as you will be to hear Big Ben. 


On the Go in England 


There is immense satisfaction in England’s 
past, which seems so closely bound with our 
own, yet you are right on the job to enter into 
the spirit of things that make England such a 
stirring place today. Her politics. Harangues 
at Marble Arch. Tennis at Wimbledon. Punt- 
ing on the Thames. You get a real kick out of 
the English theatre and find time somehow for 
the latest art exhibitions. You never allow these 
things, however, to keep you from the serious 
business of being on hand when the guard 
changes with stately precision at Whitehall and 
when they feed the bears at the Zoo, or from 
surreptitiously visiting Madame ‘Tussaud’s. 
These are an established part of the English 
scene which every American expects to see once 
anyway. 

Our penchant for the Shakespeare country 
seems to be another American trait which has 
become almost a habit. An enterprising travel 
company panders to this weakness by having ar- 
ranged a ready-made motor tour from London 
which takes you in one day to all the beloved 
spots—Kenilworth, Warwick and Stratford- 
on-Avon. Of course, if you confine yourself to 
this comfortable arrangement, you will have to 
forego the pleasure you might have gleaned 
from sleeping the night in a room named 


“Love’s Labour’s Lost” or “Much Ado About 


Nothing”—or whichever of the rooms in the 
Inn labeled according to Shakespearean tradi- 
tion happens to be unoccupied at the time. Mak- 
ing a longer stay opens up the exhaustless pos- 
sibilities of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
You hear English spoken as you very seldom 
have heard it before. It seems almost like a dif- 
ferent language, the accent is so different from 
our own, but the lilt of it never fails to intrigue. 


Warwick and Kenilworth 


Nearby is Warwick Castle. How satisfac- 
torily Warwick substantiates American dreams 
of England. Everything that it ought to be 
from its great hall to its green lawns—one 
of the most beautiful castles in England. In 
days gone by the Earls of Warwick were wont 
to ride their steeds right into the midst of the 
great hall, dismount and, seeing an ox or per- 
haps a sheep aroasting brown and tempting on 
the spit, draw dagger and cut off a slice to en- 
courage the inner man. Which reminds me, 
quite irrelevantly, of the custom of the Scottish 
border women who, when the larder was low, 
set a huge covered platter before their lairds. 
On lifting the cover only a pair of spurs was 
significantly disclosed, and that night there 
would be another raid over the border. 

Warwick’s vaulted chambers are packed 
with treasures and memories. The views from 
its windows, some of which open on the Avon, 
are so English that when you recall them after- 
wards they seem almost interchangeable in 
your mind with England. Paintings of Holbein, 
Lely, Van Dyck, Rubens and other masters 
bring life of a kind into the great rooms and 
soften the austerity of gleaming armor, but 
they bring back only as ghosts the people who 
belonged to the castle. And we moderns, as we 
troop through, just don’t seem to belong. 

You have somewhat the same feeling about 
Kenilworth—that romantic ruin of a castle so 
near at hand that flings its tattered walls with 
futile gesture against the sky. But for Colonel 
Hawkesworth and his Roundhead Troopers, 
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who destroyed it, Kenilworth would still stand 
without a peer among the great Tudor castles 
of England. Queen Elizabeth, Leicester, Bur- 
leigh, Shakespeare—we know them all through 
their poetry, their philosophies, even some of 
their love letters, but only through the eyes of 
memory and Sir Walter Scott can we trace the 
real Kenilworth, see the tilt yard alive with 
knights, barges moving on Kenilworth Lake, 
hear the swish of silks, the clink of armor, 
laughter and the faint sound of the virginals. 
But they all have their place in our love for 
England, they all draw us to her. 


In the Canadian Rockies 


When things in general begin to seem cir- 
cumscribed and narrow, one way to achieve a 
truer perspective is to make the acquaintance 
of some mountains. And here on the American 
continent we have such matchless giants. The 
Canadian Rockies come at once to mind, per- 
haps because they are among those that have 
been made attractive to travelers by reason of 
the string of excellent hotels which are available 
at certain outstanding points. From the time 
your train enters the Banff National Park, 
some sixty miles west of Calgary, until you 
reach the Pacific Coast at Vancouver, you pass 
through a world of mighty mountains. Even 
the trees assume lofty altitudes, for here the 
famous Douglas fir of British Columbia, one of 
the most valuable trees in the world, flaunts its 
green against the blue at heights of two and 


three hundred feet, those attaining two hun-— 


dred being fairly common. Nothing limited 
about their view! 

Banff, Lake Louise and Emerald Lake al- 
ways seemed to me more like wonderful ex- 
periences than places, perhaps because I car- 
ried away such vivid impressions of them. In 
Banff you cling somewhat to your association 
with people, because at first the mountains seem 
so austere, and naturally Banff is the social 
centre of the Canadian Rockies by reason of 
its mile-high golf course, concerts and gala 
nights at the baronial Banff Springs Hotel, ten- 
nis courts and swimming pool sparkling with 
water filched from nearby mountain streams. 

When you reach Lake Louise, people be- 
gin to matter less. You are quite willing to trust 
yourself to the wise guidance of a mountain 
pony and let him carry you up and up over that 
fantastic trail to the Lake in the Clouds, or to 


Moraine Lake, or into the Valley of the Ten 
Peaks. The joy of watching the changing 
colors drench those silent mountains with their 
magic offers enchantment that is constantly 
fresh and stimulating. You can not bear to shut 
your eyes at night for fear of missing some part 
of the show. 

At Emerald Lake, where living is less for- 
mal, you depend neither on people nor ponies, 
but take yourself by the hand and make your 
way with leisurely assurance on foot entirely 
around that friendly little gem of a lake, return- 
ing with your eyes filled with the wonder of 
amazing sights that stretch anywhere from the 
whisk of a chipmunk’s tail to the relentless mov- 
ing of a glacier. And you are just in time for 
tea—real English tea with plenty of thin bread 
and butter and jam. And are you famished! 


Gala Days in Banff 


There are many occasions during the sum- 
mer when nothing will keep a Canadian Rocky 
enthusiast away from Banff. The official Trail 
Ride takes place between July 27 and 30, and 
golf week from August 20 to 25 brings many 
experts to compete for the Prince of Wales 
trophy and the Willingdon Cup. Indian Week, 
scheduled from August 17 to 19, paints vivid 
pictures of pioneer times. This brings four hun- 
dred Stoney Indians from Morley Reserve, 
just east of Banff, to compete in their tribal 
sports. A gorgeous sight in this amphitheatre 
of untamed mountains, and the braves and 
squaws rise to the occasion superb in white buck- 
skins with bead and ermine trimmings, their 
feathered headdresses flashing in the sun. 

If you are keen on motoring and prefer to 
see Banff, Lake Louise and Emerald Lake 
from the more intimate vantage point of an 
automobile, you may take advantage of a num- 
ber of motor tours which cover this 126 miles 
of spectacular Alpine motoring. You travel de 
luxe in comfortable motor buses and have the 
best of everything everywhere. There are six, 
five and four days’ all-expense tours which 
range from forty to seventy dollars in price— 
a bargain to tempt any vacationer. They are 
distinctly leisurely tours and afford you oppor- 
tunity to discover that particular neck of the 
Canadian Rockies that appeals most to you for 
a real summer vacation. 

Those who carry on with the train follow 
the valley of the frantic Kicking Horse River, 
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cross the Columbia, finally to descend along the 
Fraser, British Columbia’s own great river, to 
Vancouver. The Fraser is edged by great cliffs 
and roars over wicked rapids. Its name comes 
trom a dauntless Scotch fur trader sent out over 
a century ago to take command of this wild re- 
gion, but he first conquered the Fraser by 


bringing his canoe and his goods safely through. 


its mad rush—a feat which has been the de- 
struction of many a venturesome explorer be- 
fore and since. 

Vancouver and Victoria are delightfully dif- 
ferent cities, and if you would go farther in 
your acquaintance with the British Northwest, 
boats are just at hand to take you up the sound 
to Prince Rupert and Alaska. 


In the Land of the Loyalists 


National boundaries are of slight import be- 
tween the United States and Nova Scotia for, 
amazing as it may seem, some ninety per cent 
of the people in Nova Scotia are descended from 
“Americans.” These were the conservative 
Loyalists of the Revolution, Americans who 
clung to the staid established ways of Britain, 
unready for their fling at self-government as 
it was known in those contentious days of Whig 
and Tory. They have gone their own calm 


way in Nova Scotia, and the difference between | 


the “Bluenoses” as they are called, and our- 
selves, both chips of the old block, is just suffi- 
cient to lend travel in their country a piquant 
interest. 

Perhaps you have always looked upon Nova 
Scotia as Evangeline’s land, and so it was— 
until the Acadians were dispersed by the British 
on that fateful day at Grand Pré, leaving the 
farms of one of the most fertile lands in the 
world deserted. But into this rich valley poured 
several thousand Loyalists, exiles themselves. 
With the help of the British Government they 
built homes for themselves and settled down 
to a life which has changed very little in the 
past two hundred years. Halifax, its capital, is 
considered the first town in Canada that was 
primarily settled by the English, and it is as 
British a town as you are likely to find outside 
of Britain itself. 


To Nova Scotia for a Holiday 


When you visit Nova Scotia—and Ameri- 
cans are finding it attractively near—one of the 
most memorable drives you can take in the 
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spring is through the Annapolis Valley, misty 
pink with cherry and apple blossoms. Protected 
by the friendly blue hills, its soft scented air 
carries no hint of the ungentle North. Much 
of the valley is reminiscent of the Acadians and 
leads you gradually in the direction of Grand 
Pré at the head of the Bay of Fundy, where 
Cape Blomidon keeps austere guard over the 
simple village. Grand Pré does not seek shel- 
ter amid the hills of the Annapolis Valley, but 
like all early French Canadian towns unblink- 
ingly scans the sea. In the Park at Grand Pré 
stands a small Norman chapel, erected by de- 
scendants of the Acadian French where the 


old Church of St. Charles, 


. . « with a summons sonorous, 

Sounded the bell from its tower, 

And over the meadows a drum beat. 
Thronged ere long was the church with men. 


In the Bay of Fundy the tide comes and 
goes with tremendous force, rising to a height 
of forty to fifty feet. When it has roared out to 
sea, miles and miles of mud-flats blink dully at 
the sun—a clam-digger’s sodden paradise— 
and men swarm eagerly about boat bottoms 
resting lightly on the mud to calk and patch 
and paint while the tide is away on its frolic. 

Cape Breton Island, separated from Nova 
Scotia by the deep narrow Gut of Canso, and 
joined to it by an efficient little railroad ferry, is 
a favorite resort of artists, writers and summer 
visitors. Alexander Graham Bell led the way 
for many Americans by establishing his sum- 
mer home there. The island is divided between 
a people so Scotch that many of them speak 
only Gaelic, and a group of French fishermen 
straight from the Province of Brittany. Isles of 
the Magdalen—the Coffin, the Grindstone and 
Deadman—dot the sea around Cape Breton’s 
coast and are home to folk descended from the 
Acadians. Here they eke out a bare existence, 
weaving the wool which they pluck from their 
own sheep on old Acadian hand-looms. If you 
are keen on the weaver’s art, you may be able 
to pick up one of their “catalogues”—a kind of 
white bedspread interwoven with colors and 
designs that repeat the rarely fine taste of old 
France. 

Yarmouth, just fifteen hours’ sail from Bos- 
ton, is known to us all as a summer resort 
famed for its bathing, boating, salmon and 
trout fishing—a centre for a number of inter- 
esting sport clubs. Time was, however, when 


Yarmouth took a prominent part in the history 
of ship-building, and sent many a gallant clipper 
ship to sea. The entire Province is noted for 
timber that is extremely buoyant, so it is scarcely 
astonishing to find that nearly all the harbors 
of note in the Province contributed their share 
of square-riggers to her fame. On the Bay of 
Fundy the villages of Windsor, Hantsport, 
Maitland and Kingsport produced some of the 
finest square-riggers ever built, and Maitland 
in 1874 launched Canada’s largest square-rig- 
ger—the W. D. Lawrence, 2,549 tons. To- 
day all yachtsmen know the swift lines of the 
Bluenose, queen of the Atlantic fishing fleet, 
the fastest fishing schooner in the world, and 
they all know that she hails from Lunenburg 
and is the pride of all Nova Scotians who love 
the sea. 


“Mr. Bruce of Abyssinia 


Do you ever remember in your reading com- 
ing across Bruce, the traveler, who lived in 
Dr. Johnson’s time, and who had “the most 
extraordinary complaint”? He caught my in- 
terest because of the originality of his view- 
point on the advantages of travel. “When he 
attempted to speak, his whole stomach suddenly 
seemed to heave like an organ bellows. He 
did not wish to make any secret about it, but 
spoke of it as having originated in Abyssinia.” In 
Mr. Bruce’s day travelers had everything their 
own way, few ever traveled enough to attempt 
a contradiction. We can not amaze our world 
as naively as Mr. Bruce—nevertheless travel 
has its moments even today. 

Take the great ranches scattered over the 
plains in Montana and Wyoming, Arizona 
and New Mexico. For every real American 
they hold something momentous. There are 
still too many of us who realize little or noth- 
ing of the freedom and boundless possibilities 
of life on our “dude” ranches. This typically 
American institution may not allow you the 
latitude of Abyssinia, but it covers an extraor- 
dinary number of contingencies. If you would 
know the feel of a horse between your knees, 
the fresh wind in your eyes, trails winding 
up to the timber-line and beyond—fishing 
in still cold lakes and frivolous mountain 
streams—hiking and hunting—then you are 
a potential dude rancher, ready to ride trail 
and rope your steer with the best of the old- 
timers. 
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Join a Dude Ranch “Outfit” 


Allow yourself the luxury of a few weeks 
this summer in the vast cattle country of the 
West and enjoy doing some of the things you 
have only seen in the movies. Perhaps you think 
you would feel timid about it, after having spent 
so many years in a city where the horizon rises 
to nothing higher than chimney pots. But you 
need not find yourself plunged into the great 
open spaces on the back of a mustang all by 
yourself, unless you want to be. There are 
plenty of cowboys to “big brother” you until 
you begin to feel at home and can throw a 
lariat with the rest of the “outfit.” 

Artificiality finds no abiding place in life on 
these dude ranches. Asa rule they are the com- 
fortable homes of owners of large horse and 
cattle interests, established many years ago, 
that have been adapted to the accommodation 
of visitors. Usually you find a main building 
with a generous dining-room and a room for 
recreation, with sleeping accommodations pro- 
vided in characteristic log cabins or tent houses, 
scattered yet convenient to the main house. 
They are unpretentious in every respect, de- 
voted to simple outdoor life. If you like, you 
may join the cowboys in their work, which goes 
on at the ranch whether there are visitors or 
not. If the spirit of wider adventure gets into 
your blood, you may organize your own camp- 
ing party and explore with a guide and pack- 
train a land as lovely and unspoiled as when the 
red-skin hunted it. 


Indian Shadows 


And speaking of Indians—they hover 
shadow-like over this once “wild West.” In 
Montana you have the great reservation of the 
Crow Indian Nation, redmen who often 
fought on the side of the whites against the 
dreaded Sioux. Not far away is the battlefield 
where Custer made his last stand and his valiant 
Seventh Regiment met defeat at the Battle of 
the Little Bighorn. If you go up Bighorn 
Canyon you will come upon the all but obliter- 
ated Medicine Wheel built by the aborigines so 
long ago that even their own medicine men 
have forgotten its origin. In the broad rivers, 
flowing so silently now, young Indian boys 
used to tame wild ponies, driving them into the 
deep water where they must swim instead of 
plunge and kick; there the youngsters swam 
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with them, playing with their manes, touching 
them gently, talking to them until the skittish 
beasts lost their fear of them. Gradually their 
slim brown bodies slipped on their backs, and 
before long they rode off valiantly—their mas- 
ters. The Indians loved their horses, and they 
inspired much of their art. The Navaho in the 
Southwest excelled in painting horses. He ad- 
mired them for their beauty and speed, and 
many of the Indians of the Western plains seem 
to have caught the rhythm of their dances from 
the pounding of thundering hoofs. In Santa Fé, 
where horses were bred for speed by the fur 
traders and buffalo hunters, they attained a 
swiftness scarcely ever equaled. Though the 
echo is dim, you catch something of these hard- 
riding days in life on a dude ranch. 

Montana, Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico 
—all have ranches of an endless variety from 
which to choose the ranch vacation that pleases 
you best. But the brand of their hospitality 
never varies—it is always wholesome and hos- 
pitable. 


“Music Festival in Leningrad 


Leningrad is to have a Music Festival. Dur- 
ing the ten days between May 20 and 30 all 
lovers of Russian music will gather in the Rus- 
sian capital to celebrate the centenary of the 
composer Borodin. A nine-year-old girl, Mar- 
garita Heifitz, the latest sensation in Russian 
musical circles and a Russian prodigy of the 
first order, will be perhaps the leading figure in 
the celebration. She is scheduled to conduct an 
entire concert in the Leningrad Philharmonic 
Hall, and herself play one of Borodin’s most 
difficult works. 

Moscow and Leningrad are sending their 
leading artists to participate in performances 
which will be held in the Winter Palace, the 
great palace at old Tsarskoe Selo, at Gatchina 
and in the Chinese Theatre, so that these ball- 
rooms of the Tsarist régime will again echo 
something of their old gaiety. The prolific out- 
put of modern Soviet composers will be given 
as well as the masterpieces of Borodin. Shostak- 
ovich is one of the popular youngsters whose 
latest work, Lady Macbeth of Msensk will be 
given at the Little Opera Theatre. Jascha 
Heifetz, Efrem Zimbalist and the famous 
Polish singer Bandrovskaya have been invited 
to participate. Keen interest in the Festival is 
evinced by music lovers everywhere. 
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Summer School at French 
Universities 


Since all this furor about adult education has 
swept the country everybody who considers 
himself teachable in the least is contemplating a 
dash of study mixed casually with his summer 
vacation. Nothing adds zest to travel like a 
quest. 

If you have decided on France this summer, 
behold, the universities are all ready for you. 
You may have thought of Paris and the Sor- 
bonne as the one place to study in France, but 
not so, Some sixteen other universities in the 
Provinces have courses available for summer 
students—courses that concern themselves 
with French civilization, its economic side and 
its literature. Many of the courses are held 
at seaside and summer resorts, under the 
auspices of nearby universities. For instance, 
you may flirt with French history at the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux in the morning, swim in 
the matchless stretch of sea that curls along 
the beach at Saint Jean-de-Luz in the after- 
noon, and take part in a Basque charivari at 
night in the shadow of the house that the In- 
fanta of Spain stayed in before her marriage 
to Louis XIV. Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, Biarritz, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Nancy, Grenoble, Tours 
—all have their university connection, and 
sketch only roughly the possibilities available 
to students, teachers and professors for com- 


_bining study and pleasure in France from the 


first of July until the end of October. 


National Festival Plays at 
Heidelberg 


Word comes from the German ‘Tourist In- 
formation Office announcing the programme 
for the National Festival Plays at Heidelberg. 
These plays will be given from July 15 to 
August 15, and are under the auspices of 
Reich Minister Dr. Goebbels. Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen has been selected for the opening 
performance and Shakespeare’s 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, directed by Hanns Niedecker 
Gebbard will be among the plays to be given 
under the open sky in the Castle Court at 
Heidelberg. On the Bandhaus Stage Kleist’s 
Der Zebrochene Krug will be given, and the 
programme also offers German Passion 1933 
by Richard Euringer. 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


The Financial Outlook 
(Continued from page II) 


course, some improvement over a year ago. On 
the whole, however, construction figures are 
disappointing, for this is the time of year when 
contracts are let for summer building and when 
the greatest volume of building is created. It 
hardly looks as though we can expect very 
much from this industry during the coming 
year. 

The reason for the failure of construction to 
keep pace with the recovery in other industries 
is, I believe, simple enough. Normally, build- 
ing booms end with a rapid rise in construction 
costs. There follows a period of deflation which 
terminates in a period of low costs and increas- 
ing activity which lasts until prices and wages 
begin to mount. 

In the present instance, as the result of artifi- 


cial forces and Government interference, costs | 


begin to rise as soon as activity. The result, I 
am afraid, is that a great deal of “investment 
building” has been postponed, or abandoned 
altogether. I do not believe there will be any 
real building boom until building costs are some- 
how brought down in relation to other com- 
modities and services. This may (and very 
likely will) be achieved through an inflation in 
which construction costs lag. In the meantime 
it is cheaper to buy than to build, and cheaper 
still to rent. This very important contributor to 
general prosperity will not be with us for some 
time. 

Another cause of the lag in construction 
activity is, of course, the mortgage situation. 
There are undoubtedly many individuals in the 
country who would build houses for themselves 
if they could finance the operation. But mort- 
gage money simply does not exist today. Real 
mortgages are the soundest investment and 
have proven so during the depression, but so 
many things went by the name of mortgage 
during the depression that we have forgotten 
what a mortgage really is. 


Bonds 


Although the bond market has dropped 
away from its February highs, there are sound 
reasons for believing that the trend is still up. 
About the only reason for not believing so is 
the fact that many bonds, particularly high 
grade rails, are selling at or above their former 
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post-War highs—reached in 1931. On the 
other hand, industrial conditions are unques- 
tionably improving now, whereas they were 
rapidly deteriorating in 1931. Interest rates 
are far lower than they were then and the sup- 
ply of funds, represented by net bank balances, 
and member bank reserves, are immeasurably 
greater, and, finally, the supply of sound cor- 
porate bonds from which the investor can 
choose has rapidly diminished and has not been 
replenished by the normal issuance of new se- 
curities. 

As I have said before, the recovery in the 
corporate bond market is one of the outstand- 
ing economic developments of 1934. Nothing 
could so clearly indicate the revival of confi- 
dence on the part of the public. When capital is 
seeking investment as eagerly as it is at the 
present time, it is bound sooner or later to find 
an outlet in industry. 


eAutomobiles 


Automobile production during the first quar- 
ter ran one hundred per cent ahead of 1932 
but, what is more important, sales have ex- 
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ceeded all expectations; even the experimental 
Airflow Chrysler is beginning to appear on the 
streets in increasing quantities. It is predicted 
that the severest winter in many years will be 
followed by an early and warm spring. If this 
occurs, automobile sales may astonish the brok- 
ers who are at present hanging crape on the 
national economy because their once so profit- 
able racket is threatened. 


Intermediate Credit Banks 


The Administration is continuing to push its 
scheme for setting up a series of intermediate 
credit banks for the purpose of providing the 
smaller concerns with three to five year credit. 
It is an undeniable fact that there is a great de- 
mand for this type of accommodation at the 
present time, and, furthermore, that it is prac- 
tically impossible to obtain. The banks have 
been unjustly accused of refusing to supply this 
need. Since the prime requisite of the commer- 
cial bank is liquidity, its loans should be strictly 
limited to those of the short term self-liquidat- 
ing type. 

The great trouble is that the business man 
who wants capital for the soundest proposition 
in the world can not find it today. The new 
banks will undoubtedly hasten recovery, but it 
is regrettable that this is to be accomplished 
through the establishment of another Govern- 
ment agency. A few simple changes in the Se- 
curities Act would accomplish so much more 
and cost so much less. 


Conclusion 

The only way to appraise the financial out- 
look in such times as these is to divide funda- 
mental trends from superficial ripples—and 
forget the latter. The overwhelming, unforget- 
table facts of 1934 are the revaluation of the 
dollar and the recovery in the American bond 
market. 

I believe that altogether too much emphasis 
has been placed on legislation. The American 
people began their national existence by laugh- 
ing at laws, and they have been doing so ever 
since the Bostori Tea Party. The American 
farmer reduced the Farm Board to an expen- 
sive farce and, it is already clear, the AAA will 
be as effective as the Stamp Tax of 1765. The 
important fact is that American business men 
have regained their courage, and are again pro- 


ducing the life blood of business—profits. 
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